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ary labors the ardent and enduring zeal 
of the great apostles of the church. It 
was zeal, the desire to make conquest of 
souls for Christ, that first brought him 
from the land of his fathers to a strange 
land; it was zeal that sustained his he- 
roic courage amid the severe and ever- 
recurring trials which beset him in a new 
and sparsely settled region, where ob- 
stacles were many and helps were few. 
His singleness of purpose was admirable; how to advance the 
interests of religion and gain souls to Christ was the one great 
thought of his mind, dominating his whole life. He labored in- 
cessantly; never refusing work that offered itself, and seeking 
out work when none pressed upon him. It can be truly said 
that with him work for souls was a passion, and for that work 
he was filled with the enthusiasm of youth even in old age. 
It is easy to begin with ardor; to keep up one’s ardor through- 
out one’s whole life, despite trials, despite opposition, despite 
failures, to see always beyond the present, so often darkened 
by heavy clouds, into the bright distant future of God’s 
eternal realm, is the supreme effort, of which the multitude 
is incapable, which is possible only to the chosen few. 
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The intelligence, the high-mindedness, the far-reaching vision 
characterizing the episcopate of Bishop Loras deserves to 
be noted; those qualities of his episcopate show that he 
was a great man, as his virtues show that he was a great 
saint. 

He understood quickly and fully the circumstances of place 
and time, and the duties which they imposed, and rose with- 
out the slightest hesitation to the plane of those duties. 

A foreigner by birth and education, he had freely chosen 
America as his field of labor, and once in this field he har- 
monized himself with its conditions, and became a thorough 
American, a lover of American institutions, an exemplar of 
American citizenship.* 

In his flock were people of different races and of different 
languages: he was “all things to all men,” without the 
least sign of favoritism or discrimination. He was absolutely 
devoid of the spirit of sectional nationalism. He recognized in 
those entrusted to his charge only souls, only children of 
Christ, and they were all the same to him in Christ. It was a 
most remarkable incident—Bishop Loras, a Frenchman, and his 
priests, nearly all Frenchmen, debating as to who should be 
named his coadjutor and successor. The bishop had cast his 
eyes towards a French priest—the pastor of the Cathedral of 
St. Louis, Father Paris—not, we can well believe, because he 
was a native of France, but because he was, as we know, a 
holy and learned priest. But the clergy of the Diocese of 
Dubuque suggested that a bishop of another nationality might, 
all circumstances considered, be more useful in the Lord’s vine- 
yard and bring more easily to completeness the edifice of reli- 
gion, the foundations of which they, the pioneers of the faith, 
had laid in the wilderness. Bishop Loras readily consented to 
the wishes of his clergy, and the name of Rev. Clement Smyth 
was forwarded to Rome for the approval of the Holy Father. 
The early missionaries of the Northwest, assuredly, were not 
animated with the spirit of foreignism or of sectional national- 
ism. 

The church in the Northwest depended at the time entirely 
upon the charity of foreign countries for the priests needed to 
do the work of religion. Fortunately, men were found in those 


* The following extract is taken from a beautiful letter to the Anna/s of the Propagation 
of the Faith, written by Bishop Loras on the 18th of July, 1839: 

**On Thursday, the sixty-third anniversary of the Independence of the United States, I 
was (at Fort Snelling) before the altar offering my prayers to heaven in favor of my adopted 


country. . .« 
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countries willing to leave their homes and to give themselves to 
the distant missions of America. Bishop Loras himself, one of 
those devoted missionaries, understood that the church is never 
fully established in a country until it has its clergy recruited 
in the country itself, and the dearest wish of his heart was to 
have a clergy to the manner born. He spared no efforts to 
discover and cultivate vocations among the youth of Iowa. 
Several noted priests of the Northwest, two of whom have 
become bishops, were the fruits of his zeal. Mount St. Ber- 
nard’s Seminary cost him much more than he could spare; he 
was compelled after some years to close it, but the memory of 
it remained to attest his strong desire to have in the diocese 
of Iowa a native priesthood. 


Two movements, in which Bishop Loras was a most active 
and earnest worker, evinced in a special manner his intelligent 
devotion to the interests of religion. There was nothing of 
the routine in his ministry, he was not afraid of the new; 
rather he sought the new whenever it was apt to serve reli- 
gion, even when the adoption of it was likely to bring criticism 
upon him. The movements I speak of are colonization and 
temperance. 

The greatest misfortune that fell to the lot of Catholic 
immigrants coming to America forty or fifty years ago was 
that they were allowed to be huddled into cities, where, as a 
rule, nothing was possible to them but to be made hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, instead of being induced to occu- 
py the fertile lands of the Western States, where independent 
homes were to be won with little cost and little labor. The 
immigrants either were ignorant of the blessings that those 
lands held in store for them, or were incapable without the 
counsel and aid of leaders to form settlements upon them. 
The leaders that were needed seldom came forward, and their 
efforts, such as they were, often met with strong opposition 
even on the part of men whose position and intelligence should 
have promised better things. It is to-day beyond a doubt that 
had the enlightened views of D’Arcy McGee and those who 
took part with him in the famous Buffalo colonization conven- 
tion of 1856 been duly encouraged and pushed to a favorable 
issue, the Catholic Church would be immensely more prosper- 
ous in all the Western States than ever again she can hope to 
be, and tens of thousands of Catholic families would have 
gained happy homes and an honorable competence upon the 
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land, instead of having gone down to ruin in the fierce mael- 
strom of large cities. 

Bishop Loras at an early date in his ministry perceived all 
the advantages that would accrue to Catholics if they settled 
on the lands of the West, and he labored continuously to make 
known to them those advantages. He wrote many letters on 
the subject of colonization to the Catholic papers of the Eastern 
States, especially to the Boston P/o¢ and the New York Free- 
man's Journal, and urged priests and laymen of his diocese to 
write similar letters. In one of his letters to the Pz/ot he 
writes: “It is as well to say something more on our favorite 
topic of Catholic emigration to Iowa. Letters for information 
come to us every day. . . . We answer them as much as 
possible individually. It seems to us that we can hardly do 
anything better than to write to Catholic families to come to 
us, to partake of our freedom in the practice of our holy reli- 
gion, and in the temporal advantages to be found in our young 
and flourishing State.” When the Buffalo convention was to 
be held he sent to it as his representative one of his priests, 
Rev. Jeremiah Tracy, and after it had been held he organized 
throughout Iowa societies for the purpose of co-operating with 
the chief directorate established by it, and aiding in giving 
practical effect to its resolutions. 

An extract from another of the bishop’s letters to the Boston 
Pilot shows some of the difficulties which he had to contend 
with, and gives reply to the objection to Western colon- 
ization made by Archbishop Hughes—that priests were not at 
the time sufficiently numerous in the West to attend to the 
spiritual wants of immigrants: “I must, in the first place, try to 
correct a mistake under which many immigrants are laboring. 
They say, ‘We must have Congress land ; the land must be rich, 
well watered and timbered; there must be a Catholic church 
and a school in the vicinity ; there must be a priest; and some 
would almost say, he must be supported by his bishop! Besides 
that, there must be a market for our produce at a short dis- 
tance from our land.” Now, my dear sirs, these conditions are 
incompatible in ordinary cases. The immigrants must submit 
to some and many privations in the beginning, even in a reli- 
gious point of view, if they wish to settle in a new country, 
and, in course of time, make it Catholic. That motive is truly 
noble and worthy of the Apostles, whose function they, in 
some measure, perform when, by immigration from Catholic 
countries, they try, although mere laymen, to plant the faith 
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of Jesus Christ in these wild regions. There is no doubt that 
the Almighty supplies, by His Divine Providence, this want of 
clergymen and churches for a time.” 

The result of Bishop Loras’s colonization labors was the 
founding of numerous Catholic settlements throughout Iowa, 
and even beyond the limits of his own State, in Southern 
Minnesota and Eastern Nebraska. He was in this manner a 
public benefactor to the West, and a true friend to his co. 
religionists. There was no surer way to lay wide and deep the 
foundation of the Catholic Church in the West. 

We shall not waste words in telling of the importance of 
the virtue of temperance to the people of America, and among 
them to the children of the Catholic Church. If we were to 
speak here of temperance, we should only express our wonder 
that they who see this importance are the few, or at least that 
they are the few who have the courage to confess that they 
see it and to take action in favor of temperance. Bishop 
Loras, rather than many others, should be excused if he had 
not become an advocate of temperance. He was a native of 
France, where wine is a daily beverage among all classes; he 
was a stranger to the people of America, whose ideas and 
needs he could not understand ‘as easily as one who had spent 
his whole life among them. Yet Bishop Loras became a most 
ardent advocate of temperance; this was due to his power of 
mental vision to understand his surroundings and to his power 
of will to do whatever those surroundings seemed to require of 
him. At once, in the first days of his episcopate, he set to 
work, taking himself the total-abstinence pledge and forming 
among Catholics total-abstinence societies.* Upon his priests he 
constantly urged the need of preaching by word and by ex- 
ample total abstinence; before promoting young men to the 
priesthood, he exhorted them so strongly to total abstinence 
that none failed to take the pledge. A correspondent of the 
Boston /i/ot, writing from Dubuque in 1845, tells that there 
was then in the young city a Catholic Total-Abstinence Society 
of three hundred members; and the Dubuque society was only 
one of the many organized by the good bishop throughout Iowa. 
The bishop went farther than the personal practice of total 
abstinence and the establishment of total-abstinence societies. 


* One of the earliest impressions in favor of total abstinence received in his youth by the 
writer of this sketch was the oft-repeated story, heard by him during his student years in the 
Seminary of Meximieux, France, that when Bishop Loras, returning from America in 1850, re- 
visited the seminary he had edified professors and pupils by his faithful observance of the 


total-abstinence pledge. 
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He became an active prohibitionist, and we will not say that 
in this he went too far. For whatever we may think of the 
practicability of prohibition in large centres of population, we 
should not deny this practicability in a sparsely settled region 
such as Iowa was at that time; nor should we deny the utility 
of prohibition in a new State where every penny was needed by 
the immigrant to open up a home for himself and his family. 
In his pastoral letter for the Lent of 1855 the bishop wrote to 
his clergy: “ We request you also, sir, for the interest of our 
holy religion, and for the temporal and eternal welfare of our 
Catholics, for whom you shall have to answer at the bar of the 
tribunal of God, to use publicly and privately all arguments in 
your power to persuade them to vote, on the first Monday of 
next April, in favor of the Iowa Liquor Law. This last 
measure may appear objectionable to some persons, but they 
must bear in mind that we are most unjustly accused of being 
careless about enforcing the practice of the holy virtue of 
temperance; and that, if we do not avail ourselves of this 
favorable opportunity to show our great esteem for anything 
that may counteract the heinous crime of intemperance, as this 
Liquor Law may do, we shall undoubtedly supply our enemies 
with some pretext to believe us to be guilty.” 

What Bishop Loras was doing for colonization and temper- 
ance in Iowa, Bishop Cretin was doing in Minnesota. The 
latter wrote numerous letters to papers in the Eastern States, 
pressing Catholics to avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered by the West. He was a most active laborer in the 
temperance movement; he was himself a total abstainer, and 
did all he could to promote among Catholics total-abstinence 
organizations. He labored hard at one time with the friends 
of temperance of all religious creeds to secure the passage by 
the Minnesota legislature of a “ Maine Liquor Law,” and when 
the enactment was voted he ordered the cathedral bell to be 
rung in joyous approval. Verily the founders of the church in 
the Northwest were men to whom the reproach could not be 
made that they locked up religion in sacristies, and knew not 
how to go out to wrestle with the world on its own ground 
for the triumph of religion and morality, and to put to profit 
all its available resources for the benefit of the sacred work 
of their ministry. 


Meanwhile Bishop Loras was unwearied in the more direct 
work of his holy ministry. The ministry for him was that of 
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the simple priest no less than that of the ordinary of the dio- 
cese. Priests were then few in the Northwest and the spiritual 
needs of the faithful called forth all the activities of the chief 
pastor. In a letter addressed August 22, 1839, to the Annals 
of the Propagation of the Fatth, Bishop Loras writes: “ Next 
Sunday I shall have no other clergy at my cathedral in Dubuque 
than four choir boys. I shall be obliged to celebrate two 
Masses, to preach in the morning in English and in the even- 
ing in French, and afterwards to set out for Galena, a town 
five Jeagues distant, to open there a mission for eight days.” 
In a subsequent letter to the Axmnals, dated January 6, 1840, 
he writes: “For six weeks preceding Christmas, with the help 
of a priest, I gave a mission in Galena. The Catholics were 
zealous in approaching the Sacraments; the Protestants assisted 
in large numbers at our instructions. For the first time a mid- 
night Mass was celebrated in Galena. The church was bril- 
liantly lighted and was crowded with people. The previous 
day I had been occupied in hearing confessions the whole day 
and a greater part of the night. One hundred and thirty per- 
sons approached the holy table, many of them for the first 
time. On St. Stephen’s Day I received the abjuration of a 
Protestant, and on the following day I had to go on horseback 
a distance of thirty miles to visit a poor woman who was dying. 
I afterwards returned to Dubuque across the great river, which 
was covered over at the time with large masses of floating ice.” 
What Bishop Loras wrote of his labors in the early years of 
his episcopate, he could have written of his labors during his 
entire episcopate. He left no work undone that zeal could do. 
For him episcopal visitations, which he often made without the 
companionship of a priest, usually meant the calling together 
of new and widely scattered settlers, the administration of all 
the Sacraments save that of holy orders, the selection of a site 
for a church, and the taking of a subscription to erect the 
building. 

Indeed, had Bishop Loras confined his labors to episcopal 
direction and episcopal functions hé would have had but little 
to do in the new Diocese of Dubuque, and he might well have 
complained that the establishment of this diocese had been 
altogether premature. And yet had the establishment of the 
diocese been delayed for some years longer, how much loss 
would have come to religion from the absence of an authorita- 
tive guide in that formative period of the church’s history in 
the Northwest! At first sight it does seem somewhat strange 
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that early church councils of America often erected into dio- 
ceses territories where they had discovered some hundred Catho- 
lics attended by a few priests, sometimes only by one priest.* 
And yet such action was that of wise men, able to look be- 
yond the present day into the morrow; provided, of course, 
that over the new dioceses the proper men were placed—men 
ready for all the labors of the present day, while sufficiently 
far-seeing to lay plans for the developments of the morrow. 
According to this measure, no mistake was made by the prelates 
of the Third Provincial Council of Baltimore when they chose 
as first Bishop of Dubuque Mathias Loras. 

That Bishop Loras, while laboring earnestly as a missionary 
priest, attended to his higher cuties as the ordinary of the dio- 
cese, is proven abundantly by simple statistics. When, in 1837, 
he was named Bishop of the Diocese of Dubuque, there were 
within the territory assigned to that diocese three churches and 
one priest. Even the one priest, Rev. S. Mazzuchelli, did not 
belong properly to the diocese; for, although caring for the 
Catholics residing west of the Mississippi, he had his principal 
residence in Galena, whither he had been sent by the Bishop 
of St. Louis, and not long after the arrival of Bishop Loras in 
Dubuque he withdrew altogether from Iowa to labor in South- 
western Wisconsin. When, however, Bishop Loras passed to 
his heavenly reward there were in the Diocese of Dubuque 
forty-eight priests, sixty churches, and forty stations, or places 
where Mass was celebrated at stated times in halls or private 
houses. Meanwhile there had been an increase in the Catholic 
population of the diocese from a few hundred to fifty-four 
thousand, this increase being due very largely to the bishop’s 
own labors in aid of Catholic colonization. 

Religious communities of men and women had been intro- 
duced into the diocese—the Trappist Monks, the Brothers of 
the Christian Institution, the Sisters of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the Sisters of the Visitation. 

Through the coming of communities of brothers and sisters 
bountiful provision was made for the religious education of 
Catholic youth. Bishop Loras and the pioneer priests of Iowa 
were zealous workers in the cause of Catholic education. From 
earliest days in several parishes Catholic schools had been 
opened, taught by pious laymen, or even, as notably in the 


* There was but one priest, Rev. S. Mazzuchelli, in Western Wisconsin, Northern IIli- 
nois, and the entire territory reaching from the Mississippi to the Missouri, when in 1837 
Bishop Loras was named first Bishop of Dubuque; and only one priest, Rev. A. Ravoux, in 


all Minnesota, when in 1850 Bishop Cretin was named first Bishop of St. Paul. 
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parish of the devoted Pclamourges in Davenport, by the 
priest himself. With the encouragement and under the direc- 
tion of such leaders the educational orders of brothers and 
sisters made rapid progress in Iowa, and offered, in the chief 
centres at least, ample opportunities to parents to give to their 
children a truly Catholic education. Of the communities intro- 
duced: into Iowa by Bishop Loras, the sisterhood of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary established its mother-house near Dubuque, and 
its members to-day are widely scattered over the country, tak- 
ing rank among the most prosperous and successful of the 
educational orders in the American Church. 

Nor did Bishop Loras forget the temporal interests of the 
church in the territory of which the spiritual interests were en- 
trusted to his care. The temporal cannot be totally divorced 
from the spiritual; and where it is sought, not for its own sake 
but for that of the spiritual, it may well become the object of 
the prudent forethought of the wise and holy householder in 
God's kingdom. Bishop Loras anticipated the rapid growth of 
the Northwest, and while real estate was yet to be had at 
cheap prices he sought, by purchasing or soliciting, to secure 
in existing or prospective towns or villages, as much of it as 
might be afterwards useful to parochial or diocesan institutions. 
Writing, in 1842, to the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, 
he describes in quaintest manner the platting of the infant 
town of Bellevue and the public sale of its lots, and adds in 
all simplicity that he himself appeared among the crowd of 


purchasers. ‘“ The Protestants,” he continues, “ were numerous ; 
nevertheless, the Catholic bishop was received with marked 
favor. . . . The commissioners offered me immediately two 


spacious sites upon the quay that runs along the river. . 
I shall build there immediately a temple to the Lord.” The 
results justified fully the bishop's foresight. In few dioceses of 
America is religion better provided with well-chosen sites for 
churches and institutions, and with other valuable properties, 
than in the two dioceses in the present State of Iowa, Du- 
buque and Davenport; and this fortunate condition is due to 
the foresight and the personal disinterestedness of the first 
Bishop of Dubuque and to the prudent policy initiated by him. 
Bishop Loras was always thinking and planning for the future. 
He left, it has been said, a map of Iowa, upon which numer- 
ous crosses were traced, indicating what at the time was wilder- 
ness, but what he believed would some day be towns, villages, 
or settlements, where property would be needed for religious 
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purposes; and when the map is now studied with the subse- 
quent development of Iowa in view, the crosses upon the old 
map indicate, in nearly 4ll cases, important groupings of popu- 
lation. He was a prophet in his intuitions of the future of the 
Northwest. 

All elements in the population received his most earnest 
attention. No bishop in America understood better the charge 
of the Master, “Teach all nations,” and no one, so far as cir- 
cumstances permitted, sought to obey more faithfully the 
charge. 

Bishop Loras availed himself of all opportunities to address 
non-Catholics and to win them over to religious truth by a 
temperate explanation and maintenance of Catholic doctrine. 
Indian tribes were quite numerous in the territory embraced 
within his jurisdiction, and out of the small number of priests 
at his disposal some were spared for the evangelization of the 
poor savages. Missions were opened among the Sioux by Rev. 
Augustine Ravoux, and among. the Winnebagoes by Rev. 
Joseph Cretin, while the tribes near the Missouri River were 
receiving the ministrations of Jesuit fathers from St. Louis. 
The constantly rising tide of immigration, the consequent need 
of priests among the white population, and the paucity of 
material means did not allow the full development of the 
bishop’s plans for the conversion of the Indians. The work, 
however, was never totally abandoned, and the fruits of the 
labors of priests sent to them by Bishop Loras have remained 
fresh and strong to this day among the Sioux and the Winne- 
bagoes. 

The Diocese of Dubuque was not the only field over which 
Bishop Loras expended his energies. Until 1844, when the 
dioceses of Chicago and Milwaukee were established, he had 
care of Northern Illinois and of Wisconsin. A most inter- 
esting letter, dated “ Milwauki,” June 24, 1840, describes the 
visit which, on his homeward journey from Green Way, he 
paid to the Mennominie Indians, in Central Wisconsin, then 
under the charge of a zealous German priest, Father Vanden- 


brook. The letter concluded: ‘‘ The little children even,’ said 
one of the chiefs to me in bidding me farewell, ‘ have rejoiced 
and will never forget your visit.’ ‘But,’ I replied, ‘to be truly 


Christian your fervor must be lasting.’ ‘So it will,’ he an- 
swered, ‘and when you return amongst the Mennominies you 
will find us such as we are now.’ ‘Yes, yes,’ added all, with 
loud and energetic voices. On quitting those excellent savages, 
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I was not only consoled at what I had witnessed, but was also 
convinced that it would be easy to effect much good amongst 
the other tribes.’”” And whatever was the occasion of his visit- 
ing Arkansas, we find the bishop preaching missions in 1842 
through several parts of that territory. Surely his all-consuming 
ambition was to spend himself and to be spent for Christ and 
for souls. In zeal for the interests of God, in self-sacrifice, in 
plenitude of love for souls, Bishop Loras was the Apostle Paul, 
living anew in the nineteenth century, and breathing over the 
prairies and forests of Western America the spirit of heavenly 
charity which long ago won to the Master the plains of Asia 
Minor and of Achaia. 

Bishop Loras died in 1858, “full of days,” and well ready 
to make the tender of his soul into the hands of his Master 
and Redeemer. Human knowledge of the divine Judgment is 
at fault if, as death approached, he was not entitled to repeat 
the words of his apostolic prototype: “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. As 
to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which 
the Lord, the just judge, will render to me in that day.” 

How much the condition of the church in the Northwest 
has changed since the days of Bishop Loras! When he took 
possession of the see of Dubuque the bishops nearest to him, 
South and East, were those of St. Louis and of Detroit. 
Before the close of his episcopal career he had seen bishops 
established in Chicago and Milwaukee, and a_ new diocese, 
that of St. Paul, formed out of a part of the territory at first 
included in the Diocese of Dubuque. To-day Chicago and 
Milwaukee are metropolitan sees; so, too, are Dubuque and 
St. Paul. Around those four metropolitan sees are grouped 
numerous flourishing suffragan sees, with priests numbered in 
the thousands, and faithful Catholics numbered in the millions, 
with scores of convents, charitable institutions, schools, colleges, 
and seminaries. Good Bishop Loras oft conjured before his 
mind the vision of coming things in the Northwest, but never, 
we may well believe, did he think possible before the end of 
the century what we to-day behold. Providence has great 
designs upon the church in this great land. May the instru- 
ments of Providence in the execution of those designs be as 
worthy of their parts as Mathias Loras was of his part:! 

The dioceses of Dubuque and of St. Paul will ever look 
back with especial pride and affection to Bishop Loras as their 
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patriarch and first builder. What he was to the diocese of 
Dubuque through his own immediate labors, he was to the 
diocese of St. Paul through the labors of Bishop Cretin, the 
disciple and counterpart of the first Bishop of Dubuque. 
These two men, Loras and Cretin, were, as no two bishops 
whom we have known or heard of in America, alike—alike in 
zeal and saintliness, alike in thoughts and plannings, alike in 
works and in methods. How much of the growth of religion 
in the dioceses of Dubuque and of St. Paul is due to the zeal 
and the wisdom of Loras and Cretin, we shall not undertake 
to measure; but that very much of it is due to these great 
missionaries we must say, if we but speak the plainest truth. 
And we must add, in the expression of our deep convictions, 
that this growth will continue amongst us so long as the names 
of Loras and of Cretin are remembered and their spirit sur- 
vives and waxes strong in priesthood and laity. 

Bishop Loras was a wise and great builder of God’s Church 
in the new Northwest. But he was more: he was a saint. 
“The saintly Loras’’—this is the traditional name of the first 
Bishop of Dubuque, and all that we can know of him as we go 
back to a close examination of his life proves the justice of 
the name.* 


* A tragic interest attaches to the writing of this sketch. It was begun at the instance of 
Rev. Louis De Cailly, of Fort Madison, lowa, who had gathered into a volume his recollec- 
tions of Bishop Loras, and was only awaiting this sketch to be printed as the introduction 
before giving the volume to the public; and, just as the last paragraphs are being written, 
the sad news is received of the death of the good priest, from a railroad accident, within a 
few miles of his home. Father De Cailly was a nephew of Bishop Loras, one of the few 
clergymen of Bishop Loras’s ordinations surviving to the present year, a worthy pupil and 


representative of his saintly uncle. 











d HERO OF GHE REAR. 
MAFOR LAGARDE, THE ARMY SURGEON AT SIBONEY. 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


OT every hero was out in front 
Facing the battle’s deadly brunt: 


Not those alone who fought and 
fell 

Loved and served their country 
well; 





Heroes there were without sabre or gun 
Who many a noble triumph won— 


Doing their work, with never a fear, 
’Mid the fever and wounds of the army’s rear. 


Back, in those deadly days in July, 
Back to Siboney, ready to die, 
With few to succor and few to mourn, 


Many a Yankee lad was borne— 


Many a lad who, at break-o’-day, 
Eager and dauntless had met the fray. 


Many a form that had faced the foe 
Writhed and burned in the fever’s throe— 


Writhed and burned ’neath the fierce attack 
Of the deadly, tropical “ Yellow Jack.” 


But one there was in that stricken place 
Who met the danger face to face, 


Thoughtless of self as a valiant knight 
Going forth to the challenged fight— 


With the heart of pity, the soul of sense, 
To heal and to conquer the pestilence. 


Here is a lad from Tennessee 
Stricken to death! close by, you see: 
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And a Southland mother is thinking to-night 
Of the perils her lad will meet in the fight; 


And out on the cape of the Old Bay State 


Two eyes and a heart will watch and wait. 


Over them both, in the half-light there, 
A form is bending with tender care— 


Bending and working his doctor-plan 
With the hands of a woman, the strength of a man— 


And never a case too small or too hard 
For the heart and the brain of Major Lagarde! 


Wherever the sick and the wounded lie 
Is the resting place of that good gray eye: 


And that round, full face, with its hope and calm, 
To the fever-toss’d is a stay and balm. 


Never a bandage has been forgot— 
Never a cry from the soldier’s cot, 


In the midnight hour or the blazing noon, 
But Lagarde is there with his saving boon! 


“Raise him up, Chapman,—yes, cool his brow”; 
“ Hold .the arm, Johnson,—be gentle, now!” 


“More antiseptics—I hope they’ve been sent ”— 
“You'll find the lint down there in the tent,”— 


So his message ran, so he plann’d and worked, 
And never an errand of mercy shirk’d: 


So many a heart that had braved the foe, 
Had given and taken blow for blow, 


Was succored and saved in Siboney town 
By a modest hero, in faded brown—- 


By a modest hero, who knew not fear 
While he served the Flag in the Army’s rear! 
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CATHOLIC LIFE IN ST. LOUIS. 


BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 


HILE the French flag still waved over the vast 
territory of the Mississippi Valley in 1764, when 
Louis XV. was king and Marie Antoinette was 
a sunny-haired, sunny-tempered little girl at 
the Austrian court, the Marquis de Lafayette a 

lad of seven, and Washington a gallant young colonel in the 

service of George III., a company of French traders, led by 

Pierre Linguest Laclede, established themselves on the site of 

what is now the city of St. Louis. 

Being French, these pioneers were Catholic, so that it may 
be said that the history of the Church in St. Louis is the 
history of the city itself. For many years the place was a 
trading post, and nothing more. Within less than forty years 
it owed allegiance to three different governments: from 1768 
to 1800 it was under Spain, returning to France by the cession 
of Louisiana, and becoming a part of the United States by 
purchase in 1803. In 1809 St. Louis was incorporated as a 
town, and in 1822 it became a chartered city, with a population 
of five thousand souls. 

In 1840 the population was 16,000, and in 1850 it had 
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grown to nearly 80,000; in 1870 there were about 350,coo, and 
in this year of our Lord the mark is not far from three-quarters 
of a million. Statistics are usually uninteresting, but they are 
sometimes necessary in order to give a sense of values, since 
concrete knowledge is comparative. 

During its early years St. Louis was under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of. the Bishop of New Orleans, a thousand miles 
away—not as the crow flies, but as winds the Mississippi 
River. In 1826 the city was erected into an episcopal see, and 
in the following year welcomed its first bishop, the saintly 
Rosati. 

The Right Rev. Joseph Rosati was a native of Naples, and 
a member of the order founded by St. Vincent de Paul, the 
indefatigable Lazarists. 

A story quite to the point is told of the future bishop. 
When a very young priest he was one day walking with a 
confrére, who asked him, ‘‘ What are you doing with yourself 
these days?” 

“T am preparing some sermons and studying Hebrew,” was 
the reply. 

“Hebrew! Put that aside, and study English.” The young 
priest did not dream that English would ever be of any 
practical use to him, nevertheless he obeyed this counsel. 
Shortly afterwards Bishop Dubourg, then administrator of 
New Orleans, went to Rome to procure priests for his large 
diocese. He applied to the superior of the Lazarists, and re- 
ceived three priests, among whom was young Rosati, after- 
wards to be the first Bishop of St. Louis. 

After serving an apprenticeship, so to speak, in the episco- 
pacy, as coadjutor in the see of New Orleans, Bishop Rosati 
was transferred to St. Louis. A vast and virgin territory was 
awaiting his zeal. There was but a handful of people, a wilder- 
ness around him, and no churches nor schools worthy of the 
name. 

His coming marked the beginning of a new and glorious era. 
1834 saw the completion and dedication of the Cathedral of 
St. Louis. This church even now has a dignity and beauty all 
its own, with its grand entrance through a portico supported 
by Doric columns, and its stately nave and sanctuary; and in 
those days it was as marvellous in its setting as the Milan 
cathedral would be in the new St. Louis. It was dedicated 
under the patronage of France's sainted king, Louis IX., and 
Louis XVIII. sent a fine oil painting of its patron. When 
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the cathedral was built the neighborhood, Third and Wal- 
nut Streets, was quite in the suburbs. Now the city has 
gone miles and miles beyond it, and the high-back pews, once 
filled by the wealth and fashion of the city, are given over to 
the poor and the lowly, with here and there a bearer of an old 
name who returns for the sake of the memories that cling to 
the sacred edifice. 

But Catholics in St. Louis may well reckon events, as the 
Mohammedans count from the hegira, from the coming of one 
man, a man who for fifty years stood for the church in St, 
Louis, who towered a giant among giants in the episcopacy, 
and who reached and passed his golden jubilee as a bishop, and 
in reaching it made the city unique in America, and almost in 
the world; for only one other bishop has so far lived to cele- 
brate the ending of fifty years under the mitre. 

In 1841 Peter Richard Kenrick began his life-work in St. 
Louis as the coadjutor to Bishop Rosati. The young prelate 
had arrived in America from Ireland a few years before to 
labor as a missionary under his brother, then the adminis- 
trator of Philadelphia, and later the able and distinguished 
metropolitan of Baltimore. 

Some day a great biographer will adequately record the 
VOL, LXVIII.—2 
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debt of the American Church to the Kenricks. The mitre 
meant then, even more than it means now, the call to untir- 
ing work, the learning of a sage and the zeal of a saint. 
At that time, in a population of twenty thousand, eleven 
thousand were Catholics. The cathedral was as yet the only 
church, although there was a chapel in connection with the 
Jesuit University, which proved the nucleus of the parish of 
the Jesuits, now flourishing like the bay-tree; and another 
chapel. for the colored people, the early care of Bishop 
Rosati. 

Bishop Kenrick, whose natural tastes were those of the 
scholar and the ascetic, was forced by circumstances to be the 
man of business. So well did he acquit himself in this arduous 
and uncongenial ré/e that he won from a great banker the en- 
comium, “The archbishop is the best business man in St. 
Louis.” If the city is now dotted with splendid monuments in 
the way of churches, schools, and institutions of charity, the fact 
is largely due to this same devotion to business on the part of 
the great archbishop. He is, perhaps, the only example of a 
man who was at once both bishop and successful banker. 
At that time there was no national currency, and ‘“ wild cat” 
banks were the terror of people with a little money and no 
ready field for safe investment. In this predicament Catholics 
and others placed their savings in the hands of the archbishop. 
For many years he invested largely in real estate, built busi- 
ness blocks and dwellings to rent, and thus secured a revenue 
for churches and charitable institutions not possible in any 
other way. 

In 1891 bishops and priests came from all parts of the 
continent, with a courier from the Pope bearing gifts and con- 
gratulations, to do honor to Archbishop Kenrick on his golden 
anniversary in the episcopacy. The whole city was en /éte, 
and a week was given up to the festivities. These fifty years 
had been years of marvellous growth; for the one church at 
the beginning of this period there were now nearly seventy. 
The jubilee was really an epoch in the history of the American 
Church. And the serene old man, still mighty in intellectual 
vigor, still performing- unaided the work of his vast diocese, 
must have felt an echo in his heart of the jubilant “ Te Deum,” 
not for himself—he was too great to be affected by the praise 
or the dispraise of men—but for the work of which he had been 
the instrument. 

Five years later, and the bells tolled for the great metro- 
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politan dead. Had he survived but one year longer he would 
have been fifty years an archbishop. 

To-day his successor, Archbishop Kain, is ably carrying on 
and extending the work of the church; in him every worthy 
enterprise for religion and charity finds a potent friend. 

The city has 
been fortunate in 
having ever a 
learned and zeal- 
ous body of cler- 
gy, and because 
of these and the 
numerous religi- 
ous orders, their 
heroic co-workers, 
Catholic life is full 
of vigor, with a 
treasury of work 
accomplished 
which belongs to 
maturity, yet with 
all the strength 
and beauty of 
youth. 

A name that is 
linked gloriously 
with charity and religion in St. Louis is that of John Mullan- 
phy, who, with his wife, was the good angel of the church in 
its pioneer days. He brought the Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
to the city and generously endowed their institution; founded 
the Mullanphy Hospital, giving it over to the Sisters of Charity ; 
the Mullanphy Orphanage, in charge of the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, for the training of indigent girls of the better class; and 
the Widows’ Home. He provided a fund for poor immigrants, 
which still exists. His daughter, Mrs. Biddle, founded the Infant 
Asylum, the Girls’ Orphanage, gave the ground for St. Patrick’s 
Church and for the old Visitation Convent, and was foremost in 
many other charities. Asa prominent St. Louis lady has said of 
John Mullanphy and his wife: “They were fifty years in 
advance of their times and environment in the true Catholic 
concept of being stewards of the Lord.” Their descendants 
to-day are among the representative people of the old Catholic 
city, or intermarried with the French nobility and living in France. 
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As education is the shibboleth of 
the age, and ever the dearest care in 
all ages of Mother Church, the insti- 
tutions of learning in St. Louis, all 
worthy of its Catholic traditions, must 
needs head the roll of honor. 

The earliest is the St. Louis Uni- 
versity, under the Jesuits. This has 
grown with the city’s growth, shared 
its hardships and its triumphant pros- 
perity. For half a century the uni- 
versity was at Ninth Street, near 
Washington Avenue. The tide of 

a re. fashion, then of population, ebbed 
from it, and commerce knocked at the door. Now it is housed 
in a splendid pile of buildings stretching from Pine Street to 
the spacious Lindell Boulevard, and facing Grand Avenue. It 
has all the appliances which human ingenuity has invented to 
eliminate discomfort, and is equipped with the latest apparatus 
for scientific research. 

The Christian Brothers, those able and progressive educa- 
tors, have a fine college, with over 400 students, at Cote Bril- 
lante, a suburb fast losing its suburban character. It has a board- 
ing department, and many States are represented there by stu- 
dents. These sons of Blessed De La Salle were also among 
the pioneers, and their old college in Cere Street shared with 
the university the work of training 
the fathers and grandfathers of the 
present generation. 

First in importance is the Ken- 
rick Seminary, recently established 
for the training of priests. For many 
years the Theological Seminary was 
in Carondelet, now a part of the city, 
but still retaining its old name on 
the tongues of the people. After- 
wards the students were transferred 
to the Lazarist Seminary at Cape 
Girardeau, some hundred miles down 
the river, and to St. Francis’ Semi- 
nary, near Milwaukee. Now St. Louis 
again has a training school of its own 
for the clergy, and one that promises JOHN MULLANPHY. 
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to equal the older seminaries throughout the country. An in- 
stitution bearing the revered name of Kenrick could aspire to 
nothing lower than the best. 

There are five boarding-schools for girls, and two private 
day-schools, besides the schools for day-pupils attached to the 
academies. 

The Ladies of the Sacred Heart were the first in the field. 
For many years they trained the belles of the rising generation 
in their convent in the old French quarter, but the encroach- 
ments of business sent them to beautiful “ Maryville,” their 
present home overlooking the Mississippi. 

The Visitandines established themselves in St. Louis in 
1844, having been driven from Kaskaskia, IIl., by the flood. 
Their first school was at Sixth and Pine Streets, whence they 
removed to Cass Avenue, only to wing a third flight, after the 
lapse of years, to their present magnificent structure in Cabanne 
Place. The old Visitandine Monastery is now the Kenrick 
Seminary. 

The pupils of the Visitandines are noted for thoroughness, 
refinement, and genuine piety. Successive generations of the 
same family are numbered on their rolls, and gray-haired grand- 
mothers speak with loving reverence of their convent school. 
The Visitandines of St. Louis are an offshoot from the cele- 
brated convent in Georgetown, and they have preserved the 
traditions and much of the prestige of the older school.. They 
have 160 pupils. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph from Lyons came to Carondelet 
in 1836. They began very humbly in a log cabin, but this grew 
in time to a spacious convent with hundreds of girls from the 
South and West. It is the mother-house of the order in 
America, and the work of the sisters in many fields of use- 
fulness, notably as teachers of parochial schools, can never be 
adequately estimated. 

The Sisters of Loretto, founded in Kentucky by Father 
Nerinckx, came to the diocese nearly sixty years ago, establish- 
ing themselves first at the Barrens, and later removing to St. 
Louis. They have a flourishing school in Pine Street, and a 
boarding-school at Florissant, a few miles out of the city. 

The Ursulines, that ancient saintly order, were brought to 
St. Louis in 1849. Unlike nearly all other institutions, the con- 
vent of the Ursulines still occupies its original site, but it has 
been added to and improved until few could recognize in the 
imposing buildings the first modest structure. They also have 
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a thriving boarding-school in the beautiful valley of Arcadia, 
some eighty miles south of the city. 

The Sisters of Charity, who make themselves “all things to 
all women” for the good of souls, conduct an academy for day- 
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pupils in Grand Avenue. Further westward, following the 
course of beautiful homes, there is another select day-school in 
charge of the Visitandines. 

All these colleges and academies, occupying as they do a 
place that nothing else could fill, are yet but the vanguard to 
a noble army; for in the parochial schools lie the conservation 
of moral strength and the hope of the future. Nearly every 
church has its school, and many of these schools are second 
to none of their kind. The Christian Brothers teach several of 
the boys’ schools, and the Sisters of St. Joseph and the Sisters 
of Notre Dame are foremost in the schools for girls. 

Grand as is the work of education, it is in the field of charity 
that the divine tenderness of the church is made most mani- 
fest. Wherever human misery or misfortune is found, there 
also to alleviate and soothe is the church in the heroic mem- 
bers of the religious orders. 

The first to appeal to Christian charity in the hamlet of St. 
Louis were the friendless orphans. John Mullanphy gave a 
plot of ground and $20,000 to the Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
on condition that they care perpetually for twenty orphans, 
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and the same year that saw the beginning of their work of 
education saw also the opening of an orphanage. There are 
now several institutions for the bereft little ones. 

St. Ann’s Foundling Asylum and Maternity Hospital, in 
charge of the Sisters of Charity, and carried on after the same 
general plan characterizing the asylums in New York and Chi- 
cago, shelters 150 infants, besides giving a home to a score of in- 
digent widows. The Sisters of Charity also have charge of St. 
Mary’s Orphanage, the Home of the Guardian Angel, and of 
St. Philomena’s industrial school for girls, the three having 
about 500 inmates. Some of the best dressmakers in the city 
were once orphan girls trained to their calling in the latter 
institution. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph have charge of the orphanage for 
boys. These are now housed in a commodious building in 
Grand Avenue where 250 boys are cared for and educated. 

For many years the Christian Brothers managed the Catho- 
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lic Protectory for boys at Glencoe, where the waifs were 
taught trades and placed when fitted for them in good posi- 
tions; but the noble institution was destroyed by fire, and has 
not been rebuilt. It owed its prosperity to the indefatigable 
labors of Bishop Hennessy, of Wichita, then the pastor of St. 
John’s Church, St. Louis. The orphans of German parentage, 
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200 of them, are in the charge of the Sisters of Christian 
Charity. 

There are two institutions for the training of the deaf and 
dumb, both in the charge of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
Three homes are open to working-women, and to those who 
have no friends: the Home of the Immaculate Conception, 
with the Sisters of St. Joseph in charge; the annex to the 
Pius Hospital in O’Fallon Street, with Franciscan Sisters, and 
the House of Mercy in Morgan Street. In connection with 
this home the Sisters ‘of Mercy maintain a Night Refuge for 
women, where 1,500 on an average are annually sheltered, and 
an Employment Bureau. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor, those angels in human form, 
take care of the friendless old people, begging from door to 
door for food and clothes for their charges. The insane are 
provided for by the Sisters of Charity in St. Vincent’s Insti- 
tute, where there are over two hundred patients. 

Nor are the fallen left without a helping hand. The Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd have labored for fifty years in St. Louis 
in their heroic sphere of reclaiming the lost ones of their sex. 
Recently, through the generosity of Mr. Adolphus Busch, a 
South Side millionaire, and other benefactors, they have secured 
a commodious institution in the Gravois Road, where 250 peni- 
tents and 50 Magdalens are sheltered. 

There are seven hospitals in St. Louis to minister to the 
needs of the sick: the Mullanphy, in charge of the Sisters of 
Charity, where 800 patients were received during the past year ; 
the Pius Hospital and St. Anthony’s are under the care of 
Franciscan Sisters; the Sisters of Mercy have St. John’s; they 
also maintain a free Clinical Dispensary, and nurse the sick in 
their homes; the Sisters of St. Mary have a hospital and go 
out as nurses. The Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 
have charge of the Missouri Pacific Hospital. The Alexian 
Brothers have a large hospital exclusively for men, and average 
fifteen hundred patients. 

The Oblate Sisters of Providence, colored, have been long 
established in the city and are doing a great work among their 
own race, They have an orphanage for girls and a large 
school. The Carmelites have been established for some years in 
Victor Street, praying and doing penance for a sinful world, 
and, incidentally, producing exquisite embroidery and needle- 
work to be used at the altar. At Normandy, a few miles out 
of the city, the Passionist Fathers have a monastery; these 
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devoted missionaries have been untiring and most successful 
in their chosen field. The Franciscan Fathers have a monas- 
tery and a church in Meramec Street. 

If the religious orders are the mainstay in good works, they 
are ably seconded by the exertions and the generosity of the 
laity. In addition to furnishing the sinews of war, the neces- 
sary funds, the laity are not chary of personal service. Nearly 
every church has its St. Vincent de Paul Society, and men 
from all walks of life are in its ranks. 

Among the organized charities “The Queen's Daughters” 
are doing a noble work. This society was organized a few 
years ago by a band of zealous gentlewomen. They main- 
tain sewing-schools for the poor, where mothers of families 
and others are provided with materials and taught to fashion 
them into the needed garments. The “ Daughters” also provide 
suitable apparel for first communicants among the children of 
the poor. Recently they have established a cooking-school. 
Several benevolent ladies started a creche, or day nursery, a 
few years ago. 
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For the normal family, for those who through the provi- 
dence of the good God are well and happy and sheltered 
and independent, the parish church is the centre of ac- 
tivity in the spiritual life. The city is dotted with large 
churches, several of them very beautiful. Each parish has its 
societies: the sodalities of the Blessed Virgin for young women 
and for young men, sodalities for married women and for 
married men, temperance societies under various names, the 
Catholic Knights of America, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
the Altar Society, in many parishes a Reading Circle. But the 
organization of a thriving Catholic parish is very much the 
same everywhere; all are rich in good works. St. Louis, too, 
is the home of the Knights of Father Mathew, a sturdy tem- 
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perance organization, with helpful insurance features, numberirg 
over 2,500 men. 

The old cathedral was not used for pontifical functions dur- 
ing the last years of the life of Archbishop Kenrick; the newer 
St. John’s, more conveniently situated, served as a pro-cathe- 
dral. Now Archbishop Kain proposes to have a_ cathedral 
worthy of the dignity of the old Catholic city, and already a 
large sum of money has been collected towards the erection 
of a beautiful edifice in the heart of the fashionable district. 
The new church of the Jesuits, in Grand Avenue next to the 
university, dedicated this year with imposing ceremonies, is one 
of the most splendid in America. 

The Church of St. Alphonsus, near beautiful Vandeventer 
Place, popularly known as the Rock Church, is under the 
ministrations of the Redemptorist Fathers. 
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The Annunciation Church, built by Archbishop Ryan before 
the dignity of the episcopacy came to him, and modelled in a 
way after the beautiful church of Our Lady in Genoa, was 
partially destroyed by the terrible cyclone which swept the 
city with destructive fury two years ago. It has been quite 
satisfactorily restored. The tornado did much damage to other 
churches and institutions, but the people, not discouraged, at 
once set about the work of restoration. 

Some of the costliest and most beautiful churches have been 
built by the German congregations, of whom there are many 
in the city. The Poles have two churches, St. Casimir’s and 
the church of St. Stanislas Kostka. 
The churches of St. John Nepomuk 
and St. Wenceslaus belong to the 
Bohemians. The colored Catholics 
have a church of their own, St. 
Elizabeth’s, under the _ pastoral 
charge of the Jesuits. 

For many years there were two 
vicars-general, one for the English- 
speaking congregations and one for 
the German; but since the lament- 
ed death of the self-sacrificing Fa- 
ther Brady his office has remained 
vacant, and the Right Rev. H. 
Muehlsiepen, recently created a 
monsignor, the foster-father of 
the Germans, alone serves in that 
capacity. 

St. Louis might be called the mother of bishops, so many 
have been the mitres conferred upon her sons. The first con- 
secration was that of Bishop Bruté for Vincennes, which took 
place two days after the dedication of the cathedral, Bishop 
Rosati officiating. Then followed that of Bishops Miege, a 
Jesuit, as Vicar-Apostolic for Kansas; O’Regan, for Chicago; 
Duggan, Coadjutor for St. Louis, transferred to Chicago. The 
year 1859 witnessed three consecrations: of Bishops Whelan, 
O'Gorman, and Grace. The consecration of Bishop Feehan— 
now the beloved Metropolitan of Chicago—for Nashville in 
1865, was the last to take place in the old cathedral. 

Although the consecration of Bishop Hennessy for Du- 
buque occurred in that city, he belonged to the church in 
St. Louis, having been a professor in the ecclesiastical semi- 
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nary, and was afterwards assigned to pastoral work in the 
diocese. 

In 1868 two bishops received the mitre at the hands of 
Archbishop Kenrick: Bishop Melcher, for Green Bay, and Bishop 
Hogan, for Kansas City. Four years later the golden-tongued 
Bishop Ryan was raised to the episcopacy as Coadjutor for St. 
Louis, and in 1885 he was elevated to his present dignity as 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. Bishop Bonacum was consecrated 
in St. John’s Church for Lincoln in 1887, and one year later, 
Bishop Hennessy for Wichita. 

The social side of Catholic life in St. Louis is, in one way, 
just what might be predicted of a city where for generations 
the leaders have been Catholic; French traditions and French 
customs were long dominant. Many of the prominent families 
are of Irish descent, and the intermarriage of French and Irish 
have given a young generation of most winning charm. On 
the other hand, its civic history presents the anomaly of a com- 
munity where numbers, wealth, and prestige are on the side of 
the church, yet given over to the rule of the church’s bitterest 
foes, the party of the A. P. A. Twice have these elected the 
mayor. This can be explained in part by the well-known apathy 
of the busy American to politics. He forgets to vote, and then 
wonders the day after an election how it happened that the 
wrong party won. 

In its purely social side cosmopolitans who know St. Louis 
claim that it is not surpassed by any city in the world. 

There is one name that will long stand for unusual intellec- 
tual culture welded to sterling piety—that of Miss Elizabeth 
Eustace, a relative of Archbishop Kenrick, with whom she 
made her home. A woman conversant with Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, the higher mathematics, 
scholastic philosophy, theology, and the best in literature, is 
notable even in this age of broadening culture; Miss Eustace 
was all this and more, and her influence, making for a higher 
Christian culture, was strong until the day of her death. 

Some dozen years ago Mr. Peter L. Foy, the Hon. R. C. 
Kerens, and other representative Catholic gentlemen formed 
the Marquette Club, a vantage-ground for Catholic social life. 
Quite recently, however, it has been disbanded, but it is to be 
reorganized on a somewhat different plan. 

The streets of the city perpetuate the memory of its Catho- 
lic pioneers, some of them sadly fallen from their pristine glory : 
Chouteau Avenue, Laclede, Lucas, Christy, Lindell Boulevard, 
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Papin Street, Biddle, O’Fallon, Mullanphy, Greene. 
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Lafayette Park seems a fitting tribute to the young hero-soldier 
in a French-American city. But St. Louis is now more German 


than French; on the South Side 
that sturdy race is especially 
numerous. 

““Old settlers,” in a reminiscent 
mood, will tell you many interest- 
ing bits of civic history; of the 
awful cholera visitation in 1832-33, 
and again in 1849, when the city 
had no nurses for the thousands 
who were ill or dying, and the 
Sisters of Charity came to the res- 
cue; of the Know-nothing riots, 
when armed mobs went through 
the streets threatening death to 
priests and destruction to church- 
es, and how Father Henry, now 
gone to his reward, stood at the 
head of a faithful band of Catholics 
at the entrance to St. Patrick’s 


























Church and kept at bay the rabble; they will tell of the days 
when Chouteau’s pond covered the squares where now tower- 
_ing business blocks line the way, and French grand dames 
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went in their carriages from coun- 
try homes as remote as the present 
Sixteenth Street to the cathedral 
to hear the “ young ” bishop preach. 
Their descendants from town 
houses six miles beyond Sixteenth 
Street wept with bowed heads at 
the “old” archbishop’s funeral. 
They tell of the days when priests 
on horseback came in from their 
missions two hundred miles away ; 
of the morning that Father De 
Smet said good-by and departed 
to carry the faith to the Indians. 
Familiar names come to their 
tongues of the benefactors of re- 
ligion and charity: of John Mul- 
lanphy and his daughter, Mrs. Bid- 
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dle; of Mr. Thornton, Jeremiah O’Connor, Mrs. Hunt, née 


Lucas, and Mrs. Patterson. 


dead, not only 
ly all her life, 
the luxuries 
tune might 
but in dying 
had to the 
poor. 

northward to 
the Mississippi 
see beautiful 
tery, once a 
“Clay farm,” 
Archbishop 
a_ relative of 
And drives in 
will show many 
tures surmount- 
cross, that fa- 
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And Mrs. Patterson, but a few years 
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gave generous- 
denying herself 
her large for- 
have procured, 
gave all she 
church and the 

If you drive 
the bluffs of 
River, you will 
Calvary Ceme- 
part of the 
purchased by 
Kenrick from 
Henry’ Clay. 
every direction 
grand struc- 
ed with the 
miliar emblem 


that gladdens the Catholic heart—structures that tell of the 
flourishing condition of religion in the namesake city of a 


saint. 
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THE YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


BY CUTHBERT. 


/ HE Widow Tolmin sat on her farm-house porch, 
her fingers busily knitting warm hosiery against 
the cold of the coming winter. Near her was a 
well-built barn comfortably filled with garnered 
golden grain; in front of the house lay a sloping 
sheep pasture, and beyond the farm-hands were busy carting 
and hauling in the turnip crop. Farther off was a field of 
winter wheat, rich and green, and in the distance stretched a 
belt of timber land now rich in autumn foliage. 

Mrs. Tolmin loved the house, the fields, the woods. They 
were her little world, and they had witnessed the joys and sor- 
rows of her life-time. Of sorrows she had had her share, and, 
looking into the face of the kind old housewife, one could see 
the wrinkles they had left and the lengthened “ crow’s-feet ” 
about her eyes. A stranger would judge that there was 
an abiding sorrow there, and those who knew the circumstances 
wondered why it did not leave its tell-tale marks more plainly. 

The late afternoon was unusually mild for October, and 
along the western horizon the clouds had piled themselves up 
in huge masses, and were now stained with glorious colors by 
the setting sun. Mrs. Tolmin watched the beautiful colors 
change and fade and form again, and for a time the click of 
her steel needles ceased and her hands lay listlessly on her lap. 

It was on such a night as this, thirty-five years ago, that 
Nathan Tolmin had brought her to her new home. It was on 
such a night as this, eleven years ago, that the neighbors 
brought her Nathan home from a “chopping bee” with a 
crushed skull. She remembered, too, how her boy had come 
home from the great city to his father’s funeral and stayed 
only a few hours, returning as soon as the sad ceremony was 
completed. 

Tears trickled down her face at this remembrance, for it was 
to her the bitterest pang of all. At the time of her husband's 
death she seemed to have enough strength and fortitude to 
bear up against the catastrophe which had made her a widow, 
but her strong yearning heart relied on her only boy for that 
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meed of sympathy which was hers by the right of a mother’s 
love. This she did not find. His cold and formal kiss, his 
commonplace words of condolence, cut and wounded more than 
his absence would have done. At the funeral and after she 
bore all this in silence, offering her heartsoreness and her agony 
to One who heareth the widow’s cry. But all the same this was 
the sorrow that had made her old. 

This afternoon, in the crimson sunset, her thoughts, she knew 
not why, ran on her boy Austin and the day of his First Com- 
munion. There in the garden close by grew the same yellow 
chrysanthemums as then, mere yellow buttons guiltless of any 
special development by horticulture. Austin was fond of these 
flowers as a boy, and she remembered, as if it were yesterday, 
how she pinned a spray of them on his coat as he was setting 
out for the church. She remembered them in connection with 
her own arrival at the farm, for they were in bloom then; in 
connection, too, with her husband’s death, for she had filled 
the coffin around his silent form with their beautiful golden 
eyes. She loved the flowers for their association with the prin- 
cipal events of her life. 

What if they added to her grief when she remembered her 
boy? Her boy! Could it be possible that he, in his successful 
medical career in the great city, could absolutely forget her? 
No, she would not, could not believe that. He was busy in his 
practice, but he must remember her kindly occasionally, at 
least, in his moments of leisure. But why had he never come 
home to see her? Why had he never written? Mother-like, 
she made excuses, but her heart was wrung in so doing. 

Long she gazed this afternoon at the yellow flowers in her 
garden patch. They seemed to form a connecting link between 
her and her boy. The more she gazed at them the greater her 
longing became to see her son. A long time she sat looking 
at them. Gradually a look of determination settled on her 
kindly old face. 

“Yes,” she said to herself, half aloud, “I'll go. I'll take 
some of those yellow ‘santhums’; and when he sees them he'll 
remember the ‘old times,’ for he’s my boy still, and surely—” 

She did not finish the sentence. A great pain was at her 
heart—the mother’s heart hungry for love. 

Will Dr. Tolmin remember the “old times”? Will her 
love be satisfied ? 


About four o’clock the next afternoon a Western express 
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train backed into the great city depot. The escape of steam, 
the ringing of numerous gongs, the shouts of the newspaper 
sellers and of the porters who wheeled along immense piles of 
trunks for the outgoing trains, the hurry of every one to get 
out of the depot with the utmost expedition, produced a 
bewildering sensation in much better travellers than was the 
Widow Tolmin. 

It was growing dark, and the dust of the journey lay thick 
upon her shawl and old-fashioned black silk bonnet ; the fatigue 
of the journey had already taken much of the expectant light 
from her eyes, and for the moment she looked faded and older 
than usual. The roar and rush of the great terminus confused 
her. 

She stood on the platform, holding a large bunch of yellow 
chrysanthemums in her hand, not knowing where to go or what 
to do next. Like most country folk, she had vague notions of 
a great city, and her sense of loneliness now nearly overcame 
her. It had never entered her head but that every one would 
know her Austin. Was he not a doctor? 

She looked frightened, old, and anxious. Seeing her per- 
plexity, a good-natured, red-faced policeman came up to her. 

“Waiting for some one, mother?” 

“No, sir; he don’t know I’m coming.” 

“Who?” 

“Whor Why, my boy Austin! He’s a doctor. Don’t you 
know him?” 

“Dr. Austin ?—let—me—see. No, I don’t known any doctor 
of that name.” 

“ Do they call doctors by their Christian names here in the 
city?” asked Mrs. Tolmin in some surprise. 

“T guess not, mother. But you said his name was Austin. 

“Yes, I did. That’s his first name. His other name is 
Tolmin.” 

“Dr. Tolmin!” said the good-natured official reflectively. 
“Let’s see. Doc-tor Tolmin—n—no. I don’t know such a 
one.” 

“Don’t know my boy? Why, he lives here in the city! 
And her voice expressed unfeigned surprise. 

‘“Maybe so, mother, and so do several hundred other doc- 
tors. But haven’t you his address?” 

“Yes, yes; why didn’t I think of that before?” 

After a few moments of fumbling, from under her thread 
glove she drew forth a small card on which was printed 
VOL, LXVIII.—3 
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AUSTIN TOLMIN, M.D., 
2428 Fay Street, 
Near Euston Boulevard. 


The policeman read the name and address, and then looked 
at the plain countrywoman doubtfully. 

“You say he’s your son?” 

“Of course he’s my boy, and they do say he’s a great doc- 
tor now. I haven’t seen him in years, and I thought I would 
drop in on him unawares-like, an’ give him an old-fashioned 
surprise’; and the old lady’s eyes brightened once again at the 
prospective joy of seeing her son. 

Officially, dutifully suspicious, the officer in this instance 
appeared to be satisfied. At least, if he were suspicious at all 
it was not with regard to the genuineness of her story, but he 
was—quite unprofessionally—wondering what the meeting would 
be like between this dusty, shabby-looking old countrywoman 
and a prominent physician who could afford to live in one of 
the most select and private streets of the city. 

“This place is a long way from here—at least five miles. It 
will be quite dark before you get there. However, we must 
make the best of a bad job. I'll put you on a street-car, and 
tell the conductor to let you off at the nearest street to this 
address. You can find the way then.” 

“God bless you, dear, for being kind to an old woman,” 
said Mrs. Tolmin quite simply, as they left the depot. Her 
spirits revived and she became chatty again. 

“T just picked these ’ere ‘santhums’ for Austin. Won’t he 
be pleased with them? He was always fond of these yellow 
flowers, and then it’s years since I saw him. Oh! I do love my 
boy so. Got a mother yourself, sir?” 

The question was as sudden as unusual in the policeman’s 
experience, and the burly official’s heart acted in a most un- 
professional, unofficial way, for which he could have found no 
instructions at headquarters. It actually gave a great thump 
against his ribs. 

“Yes ’’—he spoke slowly and with even an approach to 
huskiness—“ but she lives far away in old Ireland. God 
bless her!” 

“Amen!” said Mrs. Tolmin, simply and piously. 

““Here’s your car, mother,” said the policeman, and he 
helped her to the platform. ‘ Good-by, and success to ye”; 
and before she could thank him the car had whirled onward 
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and was half a block’ away. To this day there remains in the 
city guardian’s mind the belief that, had there been time, the 
old lady would have leaned over the end of the car and kissed 
him. 

“God bless the dear old face, anyway,” he said to himself 
as he watched the car out of sight. 

It was a long journey on the electric road for the old lady. 
The novelty of it pleased her at first; but there soon began a 
down-pour of fine mist, and the weather had turned quite cold. 
The excitement of the day’s journey was already beginning to 
tell on the doctor’s mother. The narrow streets and tall busi- 
ness houses, and the noises of trade, rather terrified her, but 
as she rode farther out of the city the houses began to have 
patches of ground in front of them, and finally she saw resi- 
dences situated in large and well-kept lawns. 

Several times she asked the conductor whether she had not 
passed Fay Street. He was surly, and at last she was afraid 
to ask him any more, and began to think he must have passed 
it and was now taking her to the end of the line, and would 
let her off at the proper place on the return journey. 

Suddenly the bell rang, the car stopped, and the conductdr, 
between a bark and a growl, announced “ Fay.” Barely allow- 
ing her time to touch the ground, the car whisked off again. 
Mrs. Tolmin was left standing in the middle of the street, not 
knowing which way to turn. Asking another policeman where 
No. 2428 was, she found, to her delight, that it was close at 
hand. 

Her dress and shawl were quite damp from the heavy mist 
and she was now thoroughly tired; but soon, looking up, she 
was rejoiced to see the name of Austin Tolmin, M.D., on the 
glass transom of the great front door. 


Mrs. Tolmin had at length arrived at her destination. The 
house she saw before her was one of the largest in the city, 
and from every window poured forth a flood of light into the 
now gathering darkness outside. Could this be her son’s house 
—her boy’s house? They had told ber that he was now a 
great physician, with a large practice, but who could have be- 
lieved that he could live in such a grand house as this? Then 
a sickening thought came,to this woman of simple habits. Per- 
haps, after all, he would not be pleased to see her, and would 
say that she had better have remained at home! 

After a moment’s thought her simple love told her this was 
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impossible. She still held the now dripping chrysanthemums in 
her hand, and as she perceived their resin-like odor she took 
courage. Surely when he saw these flowers from the old home- 
stead garden he would be her boy again. That sickening fear 
that just now came upon her was only a passing, foolish fancy. 
These flowers—a talisman of youthful memories-—would bring 
him to her arms. Why had she frightened herself? Neverthe- 
less it was timidly and tremblingly, and with a strange sinking 
at her heart, that she rang the great door-bell. 

The big door instantly opened as if by magic, and two uni- 
formed men-servants stood before her as if to bar her entrance. 

The wife of Dr. Tolmin was one of the great society leaders 
of the city, and that night she was giving a reception which 
she hoped would place her on the pinnacle of social eminence. 
This accounted for the sudden opening of the door, as well as 
for the bright lights in all the windows. Of coursé the little 
black-dressed traveller knew nothing of all this, and was as 
much surprised at the sudden opening of the door as were the 
two men at sight of her. 

“What do you want, ma’am? The doctor doesn’t see pa- 
tients after office hours,” said one of the men. “You can’t 
see him now,” continued this pampered menial, “because we 
have a reception this evening and can’t see anybody.” 

“But I’m his mother, sir, and he will see me,” said the 
overwhelmed Mrs. Tolmin, now tired, faint, and bewildered. 

“Oh, come! that won’t do. That game won’t go, you 
know,” said the man of whiskers; ‘“ you had better clear out of 
here before the doctor comes.”’ 

“T tell you he is my son. Go and tell Austin—Dr. Tolmin 
—I am here,” replied the widow with considerable dignity. 
The doorkeeper hesitated. 

The other servant whispered something to his companion, 
which elicited a remark part of which Mrs. Tolmin caught. It 
was something to the effect that “it may be true, you know, 
and it’s better to do as she says.” 

“You can’t sit here with all the guests coming, ma’am,” said 
the footman in an altered and more respectful tone; “ you had 
better come into the ante-room, and I will call the doctor.” 

He showed her into a small chamber off the main hall, and 
she sat down, trembling violently. Several times, while she 
waited, the bell rang and guests were ceremoniously ushered 
into the great reception-room, from whence she could hear the 
animated hum of conversation and laughter. All seemed a 
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strange wild dream to her. How she longed to be back at her 
own fireside in peace! 

The minutes wore on, yet no one came. Again and again 
she looked at the bunch of golden eyes she held in her hand, 
a love-offering for her boy. Would he never come? Did he 
refuse to see her? She looked again at the chrysanthemums 
and said that was impossible. 

At last she heard the rustle of silk along the mosaic pave- 
ment of the hall and the tread of a man’s feet. Her heart 
beat wildly. After long, long years of separation she was go- 
ing to see her boy again and clasp him to her fond old heart. 

But her joyful anticipations were soon checked. 

“T must insist, Austin,” the old lady heard a voice say, 
“that your poor patients do not come to the house. If your 
practice interferes with our social relations you must give it up. 
This is intolerable, and on my reception night too! I have 
given James strict orders to admit no one on reception nights 
in future.” And again the widow heard the soft rustle of silk 
as the doctor’s wife rejoined her guests. In leaving her hus- 
band she passed the portal of the ante-room, and for the first 
time in her life Mrs. Tolmin saw her daughter-in-law. 

She was elegantly dressed, diamonds and flowers were in 
her hair, and she was faultlessly beautiful; but the widow saw 
that she was a cold, hard, ambitious beauty. 

Mrs. Tolmin had determined to become the reigning queen 
of society in a city of many reigning beauties. To attain this 
position was no easy matter even for a woman beautiful, tal- 
ented, and possessed of an enormous fortune. Unfortunately, 
in following her ambition she had not hesitated to assume 
“advanced,” and even infidel, positions and had for years given 
up the practice of her religion. Her course of action had in- 
sidiously, although almost imperceptibly, influenced her husband, 
who, while he held to the faith of his early )ears, was gradu- 
ally losing sight of the practical side of his religion. The sep- 
aration between theory and practice was, with him, becoming 
wider every day. 

There was a slight pause after the speech of his wife be- 
fore Dr. Tolmin entered the ante-room, during which the 
widow could actually feel her heart beating. She was becom- 
ing afraid of her successful son. At last he stood in the door- 
way. 

* Austin!” 


The mother had Both hands were stretched out. 





risen, 
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Her whole soul was in her eyes, which looked longingly, 
hungrily for love. The son remained standing in the doorway, 
one hand nervously stroking his mustache, the other in the 
pocket of his evening dress-coat. 

“ Austin!” 

Once more she called her boy’s name, her arms still ex- 
tended. Then, as she realized the horrible truth, that her 
embrace was refused, she let them fall. Dizzy with hopeless 
disappointment, she would have fallen too, had she not leaned 
heavily against the table. The world seemed turning to dust 
and ashes. She was tasting a bitterness worse than death. 

“ This—eh—this is a very unfortunate visit just at this time. 
My wife is holding one of her fashionable receptions to-night. 
I did not know, really, that you were coming, or I would have 
writ— ”’ 

“No, no, I thought I would surprise you. I haven’t seen 
you for so many years, and, Austin, I have brought you some 
of the yellow ‘santhums’ you were so fond of when a boy at 
home.” 

“ Yes—eh !—thanks very much—very much; but you know 
how it happens that I cannot entertain you to-night. I have 
fully explained, I believe, and—” he paused. 

“ Entertain/ entertain his own mother!” thought Mrs. Tol- 
min. What did she know about the opportuneness of her visit ? 
All she realized was that her son, her boy, her Austin, did not 
want her! Her lips turned white. She felt herself becoming 
dazed. The difficulty of gaining access to him, and his em- 
barrassed, heartless reception benumbed all her faculties, as one 
is benumbed in the presence of great horror. She felt a leaden 
weight at her heart, and was conscious of a presentiment of 
further troubles. Beyond this she could not at the moment 
be said to reason. 

“As I have said,” Dr. Tolmin continued, not altogether 
heartlessly, for there was a certain quaver in his voice, “I can- 
not entertain you to-night. Could you not manage to come 
some other time, when we have no company? I am awfully 
sorry it is so, but you see how the case stands, do you not?” 

“Yes, yes, I see, I see,” answered the mother in a dazed 
kind of way, conscious only of the deepening pain at her heart. 

“T know you will excuse me,” he continued, as he walked 
to the front door, “when I tell you that I am required in the 
reception-room at once. In fact, I have been too long away. 


Awfully sorry, really.” 
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The door was now wide open. The son was about to offer 
a sacrifice to the Moloch of fashion, and the victim was—his 
mother! 

“Yes, yes, I—I go,” said the poor dazed creature, as she 
stood on the wire mat outside. Her mental agony deepened, 
the pupils of her eyes dilated, and for the moment she was 
literally choking with grief. 

‘“Good-by,” he said, not unkindly. “ Wait, though, a mo- 
ment. I will send some one to conduct you to a hotel.” 

He left her on the doorstep, and a servant passing a moment 
after, and perhaps not knowing that she was there, closed the 
door. The poor woman stood motionless for a moment or so 
after the door had closed. She scarcely breathed. She felt 
stifling. She had a dim consciousness that grief would kill her. 
Her temples throbbed and her anguish was an actual physical 
pain. With a low moan, such as a human creature can give 
once and live, she put her hands over her face and for a 
moment tottered and seemed about to fall. Whether she had 
heard the offer to conduct her to a hotel or not, she was too 
much occupied with her sorrow to heed it. She went unsteadily 
down the steps. ‘Denied by my own boy! Turned away!” 
she moaned again and again convulsively. Her grief was too 
great for tears, but she uttered a low, crooning sound, like 
some poor dumb animal in pain. 

Motion she felt to be imperatively necessary, and she moved 
on out into the darkness and the cold starlight. Whither she 
went she knew not, nor cared. She had money, but that was 
useless, for she knew not where to go. A servant—an extra 
servant, hired for the night’s festivities—passed her searching 
for some one, but he did not recognize the bowed old creature 
as the person whom Dr. Tolmin had asked’ him to conduct to 
some hotel. 

The poor, tired woman, weak and faint from contending 
emotions, walked on and on, until she came into a less aristo- 
cratic portion of the city. At length her strength failed her, 
and she was compelled to sit down on the steps of a small but 
comfortable-looking house. This was the last thing she remem- 
bered for many a long day. 

As Dr. Tolmin was returning to the brilliantly illuminated 
reception-room his butler met him, holding a bunch of com- 
mon yellow chrysanthemums. He started as if he had been 
stung. 

“Take them to my study,” he said surlily, and passed on. 


, 
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“ Now, deary, do just take a sup of this beef-tea. It'll do 
ye good,” said a kind, motherly woman, as she stood at the 
bedside of the Widow Tolmin, and watched the old lady slowly 
regain consciousness. 

When Mrs. Tolmin became unconscious she fortunately fell 
into the hands of a good Samaritan. Mrs. Langley was a kindly, 
middle-aged woman, who had known sorrow and suffering in her 
time. To time and inclination to do good she united the rare 
quality of being a natural nurse. Her children, now all grown 
up and flown to other nests of their own, used to say that it 
was worth while getting ill “just to have mother nurse us -back | 
to health.”” Her husband, holding a responsible position in a 
wholesale house, had plenty of means to enable his wife to ride 
her hobby unmolested, much to the satisfaction and alleviation 
of the misery of the immediate neighborhood. She was de- 
lighted to have a case of nursing right at home, and was per- 
fectly in her element. 

“ Take a sup of this broth now,” she said to her patient. 

‘Where am I?” asked the widow, as her eyes wandered 
around the neat little room. 

“Ye are in good hands, deary,” said the nurse soothingly, 
*‘and when ye are stronger I'll tell ye all about everything.” 

This comprehensive promise was not destined to be even 
partially fulfilled for some time. With the sick woman’s re- 
turning consciousness came the remembrance of the treatment 
she had received. With that same low moan she murmured: 

“ He would not own me! He does not love me!” 

The exhausted sufferer sank back into a state of semi-coma. 

Mrs. Langley was perplexed. Bodily ailments she could 
manage, but she was scarcely competent to minister to a mind 
iil at ease, and she was satisfied that this was the chief cause 
of her patient's illness. This state of coma lasted many hours, 
and the good nurse was getting frightened. She determined to 
send for a physician. 

Gray streaks of dawn were in the eastern sky before the 
last of the guests had departed from the Tolmin mansion. The 
master of the house did not even then retire to rest, but re- 
paired to his study. Lighting a cigar, he sat down before the 
fire and fell into a train of thought. Silently the cinders 
dropped through the bars of the grate, while he smoked and 
thought. Were his thoughts pleasant ones? Judging from the 
heavy wrinkles on his brow, they were not. After some time 
his valet brought him the morning papers. Yes, there was the 
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account of the most brilliant social event of the season. His 
wife had gained her point; she was now the recognized social 
leader of the city. 

And he? Was he satisfied with his wife’s and his own 
success? No, a thousand times no, he told himself. In these 
still morning hours arose ever and anon in his memory the 
image of that careworn face beneath the old silk bonnet. Like 
a nightmare his mother’s pathetic look came before him again 
and again. He could not rid himself of it, do what he might. 
He tried to argue himself into the belief that he could not 
have received her at such a time. Had she come a day 
later or a day earlier, all would have been well. Surely no 
one could blame him. But conscience, in spite of all argu- 
ments, did blame him, and told him that he had crushed out 
her life’s love beneath the Juggernaut of fashion and a desire 
for social pre-eminence. 

At all events, she was safe and probably sound asleep at 
some neighboring hotel. What a goose that hired waiter in the 
supper-room had been not to come and tell him the name of 
the hotel before he left the house. However, he would send 
his man to examine the registers and find out where she was, 
Then he would go and see her, bring her home, and all would 
be right. Nevertheless, he could not get rid of that strange 
fancy that in some way or other her life had been crushed out 
beneath the terrible Juggernaut. 

“Rubbish!” he said to himself. “ Nonsense! I am ex- 
hausted and nervous with the fatigue of last night’s party. I 
will take a bromide and a bath, and then I shall be all right.” 

Leaning back in his arm-chair, he caught sight of the yellow 
chrysanthemums his man-servant had placed in a vase on the 
high mantel-piece. Ah, those flowers! How they spoke of his 
neglected mother! They brought before him his years of 
neglect and forgetfulness of her; her love for him, her loneli- 
ness, her sorrow. And these simple country flowers !—were they 
not tokens that her love still endured? that she was still 
hungering for his love? And how had he shown that love? 
But how unfortunate that she had come at such atime. Could 
he, should he have followed a different course of action? Ex- 
pediency told him no; his own heart said yes. He rose and 
paced the floor in nervous haste. 

In his tense state the golden-eyed chrysanthemums seemed 
to look down at him, as if every eye were intelligent and could 
read his soul. They recalled his First Communion day—yellow 
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flowers always did that. They recalled his earlier life at home. 
How simple and how good it had been! They recalled the 
guiet Sunday Mass in the little country church—how great a 
difference in him now !—the taper-lit altar at the Benediction 
service on those peaceful Sunday afternoons; the country 
twilight deepening into night, the return to the house with his 
mother, the quiet evening meal and the pleasant home-life of 
those long-ago Sunday evenings, and he remembered how like 
an angel’s appeared to him the voice of that mother whom, 
last night, he had refused to receive, not because she was his 
mother—no, thank God, not that !—but because she was dowdily 
dressed and not presentable to his fine friends! 

Then there came a terrible thought. If any harm had be- 
fallen her! Could it be possible that by his cowardice he had 
become morally her—no, he could not pronounce ¢hat word. 
His nerves tingled; great beads of perspiration stood out on 
his forehead. He again restlessly paced the floor. 

Just at that moment of agony a rap was heard at the 
door. 

“ Mrs. Langley, the nurse, sir, would like to see you as soon 
as possible,” said his valet. 

“Is she sick?” 

“The servant did not say, sir; but I think not.” 

“Very well. I will go at once. Tell the messenger. You 
need not get the carriage. I will walk over.” 

The short walk was beneficial to Dr. Tolmin. It was a 
crisp, cold day and he enjoyed the bracing air. He was on a 
professional call, so he tried to put all unpleasant and personal 
thoughts from his mind. It was characteristic of him, and the 
secret of his professional success, that he gave his whole atten- 
tion to one thing at a time. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Langley. Who is fortunate enough to 
fall into your hands this time?” 

“A rather strange case, doctor. She seems to have nothing 
particular the matter, but there is some trouble on her mind, 
sure. She do be raving sadly at times in her sleep. I thought 
I would call you first, before I sent for a priest.” 


Dr. Tolmin was shown into a darkened room, and coming 
from the bright sunlight, for a few moments could see nothing 
distinctly. Then he saw a white hand outside the coverlet, 
and long gray hair spread over the pillow in the confusion of 
delirium. The noise of some one entering the room aroused 
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the patient, and as she turned her face toward the visitors, 
ther eyes brilliant with fever, once more Dr. Tolmin was face 
to face with his mother! 

The physician staggered backward as if he had received a 
blow. At that moment he felt all the bitterness of the brand 
of Cain, for he considered himself to be the cause of this sick- 
ness which would in all probability prove fatal. His practised 
eye told him that she was in a high fever, and the chances of 
her recovery slight indeed. 

Getting Mrs. Langley out of the room—to this day he has 
no recollection how he accomplished that—he knelt at the bed- 
side, and wildly, passionately kissed the withered hand. 

“Mother! mother!” he cried in an agony of grief, ‘speak! 
Say you know me! I was wrong; I was cruel; but say you 
know me!” 

“‘ How tall these houses are! Ah! there’s my kind policeman ; 
you will tell me where my Austin lives. Surely everybody 
knows my Austin. What a crowd of people! Where are they 
all going? Tell William to drive the cows back to the creek 
to water. Austin, my Austin! my boy is coming to-day. They 
say he didn’t love me! Ha! ha! They don’t know my Austin! 
Don’t touch those ‘santhums.’ They’re for Austin when he 
comes for his First Communion. What!—not here? Turned 
away! Oh! oh! he--would—not—own—me! Mother of mercy, 
hear my misery! Oh! it is so cold—so dark! Hail Mary, full 
of—” and the poor broken creature's delirious mutterings sank 
into silence. 

Austin Tolmin knelt at the bedside and buried his face in 
the coverlet. There are moments that occur in each one’s life 
in which one appears to live years. Through such an -experi- 
ence was he passing now. Viewed in this light, of what value 
were all the successes of his life; of what value were his brilliant 
and wealthy marriage, and his success in his professional career, 
or his eminence in society’s whirl? He would give all, ay, and 
much more, to see the light of reason return to those sunken 
eyes, and to hear words of forgiveness from those thin and 
grief-worn lips. 

His professional skill added to his torture, for it told him 
most plainly of the slight chance there was of recovery. In 
the bitterness of his soul he reviewed his past life. What 
carelessness in respect to his religious duties! Had he not 
helped and fostered his wife’s agnostic principles?. And here 
on this bed before him was the one that should have been 
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the dearest and most cherished of all beings, stricken, at death’s 
door, crushed by his own hand! 

Was not this a culmination of years of little unfaithfulnesses ? 
Rapid thoughts surged through his brain, now almost reeling 
in its anguish, and towering above all others, dominating his 
whole being for the time, was the one of his moral responsi- 
bility. 

Rising from his knees, in his agony he uttered an intense 
prayer for forgiveness. Then, conscious that more was re- 
quired of him, in the presence of the unconscious being who 
had given him life, holding her listless, unresponsive hand in 
his, he uttered a vow that, if her life were spared, he would 
return to the practice of his religious duties as became a faith- 
ful son of the church, and henceforth render to his mother all 
that filial love of which his nature was capable. 

At this turning point of Dr. Tolmin’s life a timid rap at 
the door was heard, and Nurse Langley entered. She had 
been awed at the physician’s unusual mode of conduct in send- 
ing her from the room. 

“Is she so very bad, doctor?” she inquired, under her breath. 

“An extreme case,” he replied. ‘“ Watch her closely. I 
take the keenest interest in this case, and will explain more 
by-and-by. I will send her an opiate, and as soon as she re- 
covers from its effect, send for me at once. It is gratifying to 
know that she could not be in better hands.” 

Mrs. Langley looked gratefully at the great physician. 
Praise from him was reward indeed. As he was leaving the 
house the doctor said: 

“T think I know the cause of this sickness. I have one re- 
quest to make of you. I wish that you would procure every 
day, at no matter what expense—for that will be mine—a fresh 
bunch of bright yellow chrysanthemums, and have them placed 
on a table near the bedside so that the patient may see them 
at her first lucid moment. I also wish you to send for a priest 
as soon as it will be of any use to do so.” 

Mrs. Langley’s good nursing and Dr. Tolmin’s patient skill 
were finally victorious in the struggle against death. For days 
the old lady lay between life and death, but one morning she 
opened her eyes and sighed heavily. Turning her head wearily, 
she caught sight of a bunch of chrysanthemums near her bed. 
At first she thought she was dreaming. Finally she realized 
that they were real flowers. 

“Who put them there?” she asked in a weak voice. 
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“‘Never mind, dearie; we'll talk about them by-and-by when 
you are a wee bit stronger.” 

“Who put them there ?—I must know.” 

Mrs. Langley saw that it was better to tell her all she knew. 
When she learned that Dr. Tolmin, whose name the nurse had 
incidentally mentioned, had ordered the flowers, a happy light 
came into her eyes. With a gratified sigh she sank back into 
a happy and peaceful slumber. 

The great physician was hastily summoned. The nurse had 
long since suspected that there existed something more between 
them than the relation of physician and patient. When he ar- 
rived she was not surprised at seeing him visibly agitated. She 
managed with fine tact not to be in the room when he first 
entered. Half an hour elapsed, and thinking the doctor had 
suddenly become imprudent, she made some pretence for en- 
tering the sick-chamber. Through the steam of a bowl of broth 
she saw, as she entered, the widow’s hand lying in her son’s, 
and a happy smile on both faces. 

From the hour of the reconciliation the recovery was slow 
but sure. When good Mrs. Langley heard the story, she, weeping 
and laughing at the same time, embraced both mother and son. 


The beautiful and fashionable wife of Dr. Tolmin never 
learned of the crisis through which her husband had passed. 
She regarded it as an unaccountable whim of the doctor’s when 
he insisted that his mother should come and live with them. 
She put up with this “notion,” if not very good-humoredly, at 
least silently. Yielding on all other points, he was adamant 
on this one. 

It may easily be believed that there was little sympathy 
between these two women, whose characters and tastes were so 
diametrically opposite. But the widow was content with the 
love and devotion of her son, and being a sensible body, there 
soon arose a tacit compromise which amounted to this: that 
when the fashionable five-o’clock teas and the now celebrated 
Saturday-night receptions occurred, the mother should remain 
in the seclusion of her rooms. 

The doctor had been true to himself and to his vow. He 
was now a practical Catholic. On grand “company nights’”’ he 
always made a point, once or twice during the evening, of steal- 
ing away from his wife’s guests and spending a few minutes 
in his mother’s room. She did not exact more, and was happy 
in his attentions. On Sundays, too, however late the party 
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over-night, he always managed to take his mother to an early 
Mass, or if she preferred, to the late Mass, at the parish church. 

She was happy with her son. The love-light came back to 
her old eyes and she even lost many wrinkles from her face. 
Her one ‘regret was that she saw her daughter-in-law gradually 
losing her faith—sacrificing it to the Moloch of social position. 

In the meantime the mother hoped on and prayed. One 
morning the mistress of the house did not appear. at the late 
breakfast. She sent word to her husband that she felt unusu- 
ally tired and would sleep. The doctor returned from his 
office in the evening for dinner, and learned that his wife was 
still in bed. This was so unusual with her that he became 
gravely alarmed and ran to her room. There was an ominous 
hectic flush on her cheeks. Nature had given way under the 
strain put upon it. The patient was in a high fever. 

It was then that the true nature of Austin’s mother showed 
itself. She would allow none to nurse her son’s wife but her- 
self; she appeared positively jealous of good Nurse Langley’s 
proffered service. 

Spring and summer had already come and gone, and the 
physician’s wife had not yet ventured out of doors. One day, 
when her patient had been carried down to the drawing-room 
and had been propped up with pillows, she dozed off from 
sheer weakness. The Widow Tolmin sat near her busily telling 
her beads. She was so engaged in her devotions that she was 
not aware that the other had awaked from sleep and was 
busily watching her. Presently the sick person spoke: 

“ Mother, are you praying for me?” 

The doctor’s wife now frequently called the old lady by 
that name, to her great consolation. 

“T am, my dear, for indeed you need prayers.” 

There was silence for a considerable time. 

“ Mother!” 

“Well, dear?” 

“Do you not think me very bad, very wicked?” 

“ No; why should I judge you? You have been neglectful, 
but cannot that soon be repaired?” 

‘But I have doubts about the faith.” 

“No, you have not, my dear.” 


“ But I have.” 
“But I am sure you have not. Your doubts, as you call 


them, are no doubts at all.” 
“How do you mean?” 
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The widow drew her chair closer to the lounge. 

“ Now listen, daughter. You know you have neglected your 
religion for a long time. You believe as well as I do, but you 
don’t practise. There’s the difference. Take my word for it 
that one good confession will dispel more doubts than a hun- 
dred controversies. That is what you want—confession. With 
a conscience at ease you will find all your doubts, if you have 
any, melt away like mist before the morning sun. Straighten out 
your accounts with God, dear, and you'll have no doubts to 
clear up.” 

The old lady was eloquent, yet withal she was judicious. 
She had, she knew, said enough, and like a wise woman knew 
when to stop. 

There was another long silence, broken only by the rattle 
of the widow’s beads as they slipped between her finger and 
thumb. Employed as she was, she was not unobservant of the 
conflict going on in the soul of her patient. She did not 
interfere, but let grace do its own work now. 

“ Mother, I would like to see a priest.” 

The grace of God had triumphed, and the widow’s heart 
overflowed with thankfulness and joy. At the happy family 
breakfast on the following Sunday morning Dr. Tolmin had 
had the table decorated with a profusion of common yellow 
chrysanthemums, and the doctor’s wife then learned for the 
first time what an important part they had played in her 
husband’s life during the last few months, 
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HOMEWARD. 


“There remaineth a rest.” 


BY H. T. GANSE. 


|}HE day dies slowly in the western sky ; 

The sunset splendor fades, and wan and cold 
The far peaks wait the sunrise; cheerily 

The goat-herd calls his wanderers to the fold. 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to roam, 

Take comfort; evening bringeth all things home. 






Homeward the swift-winged sea-gull takes her flight ; 
The ebbing tide breaks softer on the sand; 

The red-sailed boats draw southward for the night, 
The shadows deepen over sea and land. 

Be still, my soul, thine hour shall also come ; 
Behold one evening God shall lead thee home! 
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AN EXILED ARTIST. 


BY J. O. AUSTIN. 





Wi LING fast to your ideals. It may cost heart-burn- 

f ing and many a tear, but relinquish them not. 
Yes, even in this great, horrid city, where artists 
starve for want of inspiration and lack of sympa- 
thy, you should enlarge your heart with longing 
for the ideal. 

Remember, I am not bidding you be untrue to duty. While 
the trial lasts, be you found faithful. Even the bitterness of 
soul-starvation is to be faced manfully and confidently. Why 
doubtful, O you of little faith? Exile from the land of poem 
and color, busied with things basely material, wondering if the 
future hides studios, and masters, and models, and inspirations, 
and accomplishment, seek first the kingdom of God, and all 
these things shall be added unto you. Forget not that the 
highest sentiment is the appreciation of a great divine order, 
running through and controlling all things narrow and wide; 
and that sublimest art is in the harmony of correspondence to 
God's voice indicating our painfully insignificant task. Think of 
Newman, the immortal, carving meat for twenty hungry youths 
at the Catholic University of Ireland, and Gerald Griffin at 
the blackened fire-place of Pallas, bending over burned frag- 
ments of verse and prose that had made him an Irish Burns 
and Scott combined. For, knowing what passion is in love of 
letters, I can appreciate the sublime heroism that transformed 
a dawning star of English literature into a humble and obscure 
Christian brother. And so I say: 

“Do you your part’ there all the honor lies.” 

Think me not a Philistine. I can feel for you. I can value 
the thrilling of your heart, and the surge of your pulse to sing 
a note that will add some little to the everlastingly beautiful 
harmony of art. Child of the light am I, and I know my kin. 
May you never cease to love and adore your divine patroness ; 
but likewise may you never forget that who is faithful in little 
things shall be set over greater and greater. 

Commonplace, conventional, am I? Wrong me not. Flesh 
and bone of my century I am, but no traditionalist. The 
Zeitgeist has breathed upon me, and I have longed to be 
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chorister of the swelling strains. And if my lips were never 
opened, that is not because I was dogged and unenlightened, 
but because the times seemed unripe for battle-song, and I felt 
I had better be a plodding swain than a warrior overwhelmed. 

No, I think it was not ignoble. Let us consider. 

Do you know, I misdoubted the value of publicity from the 
first! That is why I betook myself from the field of war into 
a less conspicuous quarter. To me, the real greatness of a 
Savonarola lies in his private influence for good over the life 
of some obscure Florentine that neither you nor I ever heard 
of. ‘“ Annealed in martyr flames,” the white-robed monk shines 
beautifully grand and true, but cuz bono? The world was 
moving, and would move on when the hour struck. Poor Fra 
Girolamo! what greater things he might have done. I can look 
out of my window and see; back through centuries the pendu- 
lum is swinging now hither, again thither. Out of the bondage 
of a dead past we are emancipating ourselves as the plumb 
swings toward freedom of thought and individualism. I see 
that ideas plead for propagation, and notions for application 
and that the fulness of truth has not yet come. And have I 
girded on no armor? Ah! yes; but I stayed at home for a 
work that was surer of fruit. Coward? No. Utilitarian ? 
Well, leave it thus. As to these battles, cuz bono ? 

I will tell you how it seemed to me: 

Away back in the Pagan days the world of sense was 
uppermost, and thither the pendulum was swinging. Music, art, 
and letters were of the flesh, fleshly. And when medizval 
asceticism ruled, methinks the pendulum tended contrariwise— 
that sometimes the spiritual imagination ran riot. And, woe is 
me that I should say it! but the glorious blooming of the 
spiritual in the century of St. Francis and Dante had its after- 
math in a sensual renascence, the day of the Isaurian, of re- 
ligiously cloaked paganism and carnal worship. After that, 
Revival, or Reformation—call it which you will—fettered again 
in tighter gyves the spirit longing to be free. And then, when 
centuries had passed, with the advent of Democracy the pen- 
dulum returned again, and again sense began struggling for a 
despotic rule of its own, is still struggling to-day—ay, and 
freeing itself, and the world grows easy and happy again, 
though barometer and weather-vane already prophesy the com- 
ing change that will swing us over into humanitarianism. 

Carlyle was wrong when he chose romance as Goethe's 
crowning activity. Heine the Greek, Heine the volatile, strong, 
pathetic, tender, bitter, unquenchable, ideal, in his conflicts 
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with the Philistines prosecuted the struggle toward victorious 
termination, and demonstrated the living power and motive of 
modern letters, and proved that Goethe’s multiple genius was 
greatest in its militant aspect. Goethe and Heine died; dead 
are Byron and Shelley, and many an English warrior in the 
Liberation War; but already I hear the shouts of a moving 
army and see the sun-tipped lances of armed knights spurring 
to the rescue, and the heart-born, confident cry of dying heroes 
bodes no good for rampant Philistinism. 

And if all this be significant, of what tremendous import is 
it to the Church of Ages? Shall we not bridle Pegasus, loosed 
of his trammels, as he soon must be, and ready to burst from 
all restraint? Must we not, each of us, do yeoman’s work, 
forming into line, that with victory’s hour we may command a 
hearing ? » Allies must we be, not Philistines; children of dawn- 
ing light, not defenders of the superannuated and the historic; 
ready to improve upon custom, rule, institution, that appeals 
for support, uncredited by modern reason, and all the more be- 
cause the un-Christian trend of progress is so apparent. We 
must not stem its rising tide, but turn it into our channels, 
dike and sluice it, and yoke it to our mills. Ah, the grist! 

And why have I borne no weapon, played no part? ’Tis 
not that the ideal was crushed out of my life and my soul was 
choked. There are things around us that you dream not of; 
under the innocent aspect of this fair world is hidden another 
universe, and my ideals must have their working out in that 
hidden unknown country. I have done nothing that you know 
of, nor shall my name be remembered, and yet,—though see 
that thou tell no man,—God, through me, has saved lives from 
untimely ending, cleansed souls of filth, developed a wayside 
seed—precious but trampled down—soothed sick and weary, 
drawn the sting of bitterness, and poured water of Lethe and 
balm of Gilead over bruised heart and memory defiled. I have 
lived not in Philistia. There are two Lands of Promise, and 
my dwelling lay in that which is more real, although—and per- 
haps because—unseen. 

But for you, so God has preordained, there is but a single 
world of art and beauty. Live in it, feed upon its ambrosia, 
drink of its flowers,—when the moment comes. But now, though 
heart sink, be noble in humility, sublime in commonplace, artis- 
tic in noisy, ugly, humdrum Philistia, by being faithful. When 
God calls, his voice will be heard. Shall he not say to you: 
Euge, quia in pauca fuisti fidelis, 

Supra multa te constituam? 
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THE ART OF INDIAN BASKETRY. 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN, 


aiROM earliest ages baskets have been in use. 
The Israelites were commanded to offer unto 
the Lord, as soon as they came into possession 
of the land of Chanaan, “the fruits of the earth” 
in baskets. The ancient Britons were so expert 
in the manufacture of these useful articles that their work 
was greatly admired by the Romans. Aboriginal races all over 
the world are wonderfully apt in the art, employing the na- 
tural resources about them with a wisdom and thrift that the 
civilized races might profitably emulate. 

Women are everywhere the basket-makers. Long before 
pottery was known, the negro women in Africa made a kind 
of coiled basketry. When they were transported to tropical 
America as slaves they used the palm-leaves in their new 
homes for the continuance of their work, and they taught the 
art to their daughters. Indian women throughout the Pacific 
Coast, Arizona, and New Mexico search out the raw material 
near their rude abodes and develop it in their crude but pains- 
taking way, until it becomes an object of admiration to con- 
noisseurs of fine handiwork. 

The primitive forms of expression in these baskets had prin- 
ciples in common, the same forms appearing over and over 
again in widely separated regions. A development of the 
conventional followed upon this strange fact. The first aim of 
the basket-maker is uniformity. In thousands of stitches there 
is no difference in the size of the mesh. The next thought is 
beauty. The weaver makes geometrical figures, in colors, by 
introducing fillets from the fern root, or shoots of other 
plants which give the desired red, black, or brown, varying 
the pattern by counting the stitches. The figures are some- 
times conventionalized and intricate. Many of the patterns, 
through their perfect accuracy, have become classic, and are 
copied by jewellers and modern weavers. Needle-women and 
lace-makers of the present day work on forms originated by 
their primitive sisters and utilized by pattern-makers. 

The modern straw hat is a survival of savagery. 
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The tools of the Indian woman are of the simplest, varying 
according to the style of work, but an essential one is the bone 
awl, found always in the graves of savage women generations 
ago. There are two sorts of baskets, the woven and the 
sewed, with many sub-classes. The woven ones are built up on 
a warp, in either plain or twined weaving, or in wicker work. 
The method followed by the Panamint Indians, in Death 
Valley, on the Mojave Desert, will serve to show the dexterity 
of these brown-skinned daughters of nature. 

The weaver selects the year-old shoots of tough willow, the 
year-old shoots of aromatic sumac, the long, black horns on the 
pods of the unicorn plant, and the long, red roots of the tree 
yucca, thus securing light, black, and red colors. She removes 
the bark from the shoots by biting it loose at one end and 
tearing it off. The woody portion is scraped to remove all 
protuberances, and allowed to dry. 
These rods form the foundation of 
coiled basketry work. Then 
splints for sewing are prepared ; the 
squaw breaks off the slender upper 
part of a shoot and bites one end, so 
it starts to split into three equal parts. 


















“THE FIRST AIM OF THE BASKET-MAKER IS UNIFORMITY.” 
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These she carefully divides, then splits the pith and bark off, 
leaving a strong, flat, pliant strip. Two of them become the 
filling of twined basketry, or one serves as a fillet in sewing 
coils together. 

In Arizona the yucca-leaf, when split, is dark green on the 
outside.and whitish-green inside, and the Moqui woman makes 
a pretty design by turning first one side of her splint and then 
the other outward. 

Before white people discovered the artistic beauty of the 
Indian basket—in its form, its coloring, its pattern, and the 
delicacy of its manufacture—the weaver’s best efforts were 
religiously employed in its construction. Slowly, patiently the 
task progressed for months, with no thought of pecuniary gain, 
only the satisfaction of performing incomparable work. The 
Indian woman loved her basket beyond all other possessions. 
With great difficulty she was persuaded to exhibit it to invaders 
of her wigwam. 

It is now well-nigh impossible to procure a genuine old 
basket. Collectors and dealers have scoured the country for 
them, and the spirit of greed has captured the simple people at 
last. Coarse, hasty work is turned out for sale to the uninitiated, 
and the few valuable specimens that remain in the hands of 
their makers, or their descendants, perchance utilized for every- 
day domestic purposes, are concealed from the eyes of visitors. 
Never more will this fine art be prosecuted in its perfection, 
consequently the would-be collector of good old baskets must 
first have at command a plethoric purse. 

The most valuable, though not the largest, collection of 
Indian baskets in the United%States, and probably in the 
world, is that of Mrs. Belle M. “Jewett, of Lamanda Park, near 
Los Angeles, California. Let me transport the reader to her 
beautiful home. 

It is situated on the high land at the foot of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, with the lovely San Gabriel Valley—‘‘ the 
garden spot of the world”—spread out below, and the long, 
purple-veiled range of mountains rising abruptly close at hand. 
Semi-tropical trees, shrubs, and flowers make the spacious 
grounds a delight tothe eye. Within the cozy villa are numer- 
ous tokens of a culture gained by extensive travel; but we 
must not linger in the lower rooms. Our hostess—a middle- 
aged woman with a bright, determined face—invites us up- 
stairs, and we enter perhaps the most unique room on the 
continent. It is ceiled, lined, and carpeted with Indian mats. 
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““THE INDIAN WOMAN LOVES HER BASKET BEYOND ALL OTHER POSSESSIONS.” 
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Thickly hung over the walls, piled in the corners and on 
shelves, and covering the tables, are baskets of every size, 
shape, and pattern imaginable. Through the broad, open case- 
ment, over the tops of the. orange-trees, we see the grandeur 
of the mountains, while we listen to the enthusiastic words of 
a basket-lover. 

“There is not a basket here which the Indians supposed, 
when it was made, would ever be owned by whites, nor have I 
added one to the collection for five years past. Nothing like 
them can be bought now. I did not obtain any of them from 
a dealer, but by going among the Indians in out-of-the-way 
places, sometimes by living among them. 

“You cannot bargain successfully with a squaw if her man 
is about. If she is purely Indian, she will let you examine her 
wigwam, peep under the bed, and into boxes, for her hidden 
treasures. She would be equally free if she were in your 
house, without realizing any lack of courtesy. But if she is of 
mixed blood, you must ask permission to do these things. In 
buying you usually have to take all the Indian has, whether 
you want it or not, in order to get the basket that you covet. 

* Each squaw has a way of marking her basket in the mak- 
ing, so she can always tell it. When the Art Loan Exhibition 
was held in Pasadena, an old squaw was brought from San 
Gabriel to illustrate the weaving of baskets. She saw this,” 
pointing to a fine, large specimen mellowed with age, “ and burst 
out crying, for she recognized it as her own work years ago, 
when she lived up in Humboldt County, among the Modocs. 
During the ten days that the exhibition lasted she kept the 
basket by her side, and repeatedly kissed it. 

“Tt takes from six months to two years to make a fine bas- 
ket, according to the care spent on it. Nowadays they scorch 
baskets in ovens to make them look old. 

“Here is one that has a story to it: A Digger squaw .ran 
away to the Washoes, sixty miles across the Sierra Nevadas. 
After awhile a Washoe squaw bought this basket of the Dig- 
ger, by some barter, and was soundly thrashed by her husband 
for it. One day she took a notion to have her hair crimped, 
just like white folks, and tramped many miles to reach a mil- 
liner, offering her this basket for a curling-iron, some bits of 
ribbon, and one dollar. She was thrashed again by her lord 
and ruler for selling the basket, and vainly tried to curl her 
bushy locks without heating the iron. 

“This big basket came from the Coahuillas, and was used 
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for a granary sixty years. It was made of poison oak, by an 
Indian woman who lived to be one hundred and four years 
old. Over half a ton of grain was emptied from it when it 
was sold to me, and three good-sized women have sat in it to- 
gether while they were photographed. 

“ Here is one that I found under a bed, full of bits of broken 
china and other trash. This unfinished buck-plate, of Moqui 

















INDIAN BASKET MADE OF PoIsON OAK. 


weaving, is the same in design as one obtained in East India 
that is now in Washington, D. C. No Indian woman is allowed 
to finish one of these except in a child-bearing period, though 
she may be married or single. 

‘This rare, narrow-necked basket, made by the Chicos, was 
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widened and narrowed as crocheting is, in a fern pattern. The 
work on all, you see, is alike on both sides. 

“‘The Modocs used to do the best work. The brown shades 
of this diamond-backed rattlesnake pattern, and others, were 
created by soaking the splints in bird-guano water, the depth 
of shade being regulated by the length of time they were left 
in soak. Wild strawberries produced the red stain. This very 
valuable basket is called ‘the little men.’ The first row of 
complete human figures the maker, a Yokut squaw, called In- 
dians. Her coloring material fell short, so the next row had 
to be made without heads, and she said they were whites who 
had been scalped by the Indians. 

“These deep baskets with a hole in the bottom were used 
to pound acorns in, set on a hollowed stone. This is a gam- 
bling-board,” taking down a circular piece of weaving, three feet 
in diameter, “ made by the Tulares, and valued at $500. The 
dice are wild walnuts, split in two and stuffed with drea, in 
which six pieces of wampum are pressed. On this board a 
game called “Ha” was played, and the sailors who came from 
Boston in the early part of this century learned it of the In- 
dians, and played it with shells. 

“These wide, shallow baskets with winged gods in the centre, 
surrounded by fine geometrical designs, were the work of Pinas. 
My little ‘three generation’ basket, about the size of a pocket 
you observe, was bought of a squaw over ninety years old, 
and belonged to her grandmother. They were Tehachepi Indi- 
ans, and used it to keep money in. It is the oldest basket in 
my collection. The squaw had it hidden away when I visited 
her, showing me baskets which I did not value, and it took 
much coaxing to convince her that she possessed anything 
more than was in sight. 

“ These big, conical baskets were made by the Yokiapomas 
for carrying loads, and here are cap-baskets used by the 
Modocs, Tulares, and Klamaths to protect their foreheads 
when bearing loads strapped on their backs, These are Alas- 
kan Indian hats, worn by old women. This basket from Cook’s 
Inlet shows the Greek key and Roman cross. How shall we 
puzzle that out? The same symbols are found in Peru. It 
would seem to support Ignatius Donnelly’s theory that this 
country is the oldest of all. Every known tribe in the world 
has had an idea of the Christian cross and Trinity, working 
them out only in baskets and vessels to be used for sacred 
purposes. The Eel River Indians weave exactly like the 




















“MANY OF THE PATTERNS HAVE BECOME CLASSIC AND ARE COPIED BY JEWELLERS AND 
MODERN WEAVERs.” 


Japanese, who are said to be the finest weavers in the 
world.” 

All this and much more, falling from the lips of our genial 
hostess, converted us each and every one to the worship of 
Indian basketry, and we were ashamed that we had ever thought 
it an uninteresting subject. On account of financial reverses 
this unrivalled collection must pass out of the. hands of its 
owner, for whom every basket has precious associations. 

“Tt shall never be divided,” she declares. “It must go as 
a whole, and would that I were able to present it to some 
institution, where it would be preserved intact for the instruc- 
tion and pleasure of future generations.” 
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A PORTRAIT OF ST. ANSELM. 


BY MARTIN RULE, M.A. 


HOR the writings of the history of a nation some- 
thing more vital is required than a mere digest 
of its annals, and the like is true of biograph- 
ical literature. If it be true that a biography 
is the story of a life, it is also true that a life- 
story without vitality of presentment is no more a biography 
than a Hortus siccus is a garden. Now, for vitality of pre- 
sentment two things are, above all others, needed; one, which 
corresponds to composition and perspective on the painter’s 
canvas, and the other to color and atmospheric effect. The 
first is achieved by a trained instinct for avoiding the unknow- 
able, for paying due regard to all that makes for the complete- 
ness and historic truth of the picture, and for so arranging and 
colorating the several details that each of them shall have 
its due proportion, its rightful prominence, and its proper place. 
The other is the outcome of a trained instinct for evolving by 
a few felicitous touches of word-painting the intellectual con- 
ception or the physical mzse.en-scéne which the writer desires to 
submit to the judgment or the imagination of his readers, and 
for doing this aright he must himself first see things as they were. 

For the adequate record of a true and just perception of 
principles, motives, and objects, qualifications are needed of 
which I here say nothing, for the simple reason that I think it 
inconceivable that any sane and honest man should be either 
unaware of them or inclined to underrate them. But, for an 
adequate realization of concrete facts, it may be, and I think 
must almost always be, of incalculable service to visit the very 
places in which those facts occurred. Not only are skies, moun- 
tains, rivers characteristically the same now as they were in 
bygone ages; the student will not improbably find that unsus- 
pected local characteristics still subsist in full vigor, character- 
istics such as may, by their very suggestion of the brevity of 
time, help to exorcize that feeling of unfamiliarity and dismay 
which, though salutary enough as a moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline, is only too apt, if uncorrected or unduly indulged, to 
enervate a biographer’s efforts instead of bracing them. For 
instance, to this very day the houses of the peasantry in the 
neighborhood of Le Bec are built as they were built eight cen- 
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turies and a half ago; but, until I went there and saw things 
for myself, I had been unable to understand how, with neither 
hewn stones nor bricks, with neither mason nor bricklayers, 
Herlwin and a few friends could have built themselves a 
monastery at Bonneville with their own hands. Again: Herl- 
win’s bread-oven at his first monastery at Le Bec had long 
been a puzzle to me; I mean the bread-oven he was construct- 
ing when early one morning a stranger, who had been tied to 
a tree in the forest by robbers over night, and who afterwards 
turned out to be the great and learned Lanfranc, came unex- 
pectedly upon the scene and asked to be admitted as a postu- 
lant. That bread-oven had been a great puzzle to me, but my 
first ramble up the valley of Le Bec solved the mystery. The 
ovens in that part of Normandy are, obviously, at this very mo- 
ment the sort of structures that Herlwin and his contempora- 
ries used. Lanfranc’s introduction of himself to Herlwin at 
early morn while Herlwin was building himself his oven of mud 
was one of the most famous, the most eventful, and the most 
fruitful episodes of medizval history; but I could never have 
realized it as I do—could never have realized it at all—had I 
not visited the scene of the occurrence, and thus been enabled 
to make for myself a picture which I know to possess all the 
necessary elements of verisimilitude. The benefit of such an 
experience is simply incalculable. Just as the telescope by 
abbreviating distance enables the astronomer to see for himself 
the moons of Jupiter, so does an experience such as I am now 
mentioning foreshorten the chronological interval between a 
biographer and his subject, and give a grip to his intellectual 
cognizance of things which could never be secured by an exer- 
cise, however diligent, of the uninformed imagination. And, 
indeed, a still greater benefit ensues. Experiences such as 
I have described give him a confidence in his authentic sources 
—a scto cui credidi in regard to the writers whose lead he follows— 
and lends the charm of certitude to his own presentment of facts. 

Other results, moreover, follow, such as I had best illustrate 
by an experience of my own. I never peruse the Cur Deus 
Homo without calling to mind a very delightful visit to Schiavi, 
the place where the treatise was written. Before me at this 
moment is a fragment of Roman tile picked up on the site of 
the house in which Anselm elaborated that immortal work. 
I went there, however, not in quest of Roman tiles, nor merely 
to breathe the very air which Anselm breathed, and see the 
very sky which Anselm gazed upon, while employed in per- 
haps his best known flight of speculative theology. I went 
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there hoping thus the better to realize the motive and the 
moral entourage of the effort. Nor did I go in vain. 

Eadmer, the companion, disciple, and first biographer of 
St. Anselm, gives special attention to one very salient feature 
in the individuality of his master. It is, that when worn with 
trouble and anxiety he found a sovereign assuagement of his 
woes in the solution of some philosophical problem. Not only 
the history of his discovery of the ontological proof of the ex- 
istence of God, but the whole texture of the saint’s graver 
treatises assure us of the tenacity with which a subject once 
taken in hand was discussed and sifted; and the intense con- 
centration of thought exacted by these endeavors would seem to 
have been the only efficient means for calling him off from a 
too protracted contemplation of his troubles and for averting 
the physical prostration which otherwise would have ensued 
from it. 

As distinguished from this intellectual peculiarity a chief 
moral characteristic of St. Anselm was the adroitness with 
which, for the spiritual good of those with whom he was 
thrown into contact, he lent himself to their speculative preju- 
dices, their intellectual difficulties, and the prepossessions in re- 
gard to revealed dogma which had been engendered in them 
by education and habits of life. 

And if we seek for a chief physical characteristic of the 
man, there cannot be a doubt that it lay in the highly devel- 
oped nervous susceptibility of a very finely strung organism. 

It is when I think of Schiavi that I seem to be more 
thoroughly in touch with the complex and complete _indi- 
viduality of St. Anselm than at any other time. And, curi- 
ously enough, it was at Schiavi that I found the first visible 
presentment of him that seemed to have about it the 
charm of that undefinable 7e me sats quot which we associate 
with the stamp and seal of verisimilitude. Go, by all means, to 
Aosta if you would realize the heaven-blest childhood of An- 
selm; go, by all means, to Le Bec if you would realize the 
happiest years of his adult life. But at neither place look for 
a portrait of the man. At Le Bec you will see a modern daub 
too meaningless to leave any definite impression on the memory. 
At Aosta you will behold in the cathedral the picture as of 
some full-bodied and coarse-featured rustic in all the prim 
neatness of a Roman collar; and, in a church higher up the 
valley, that of an old man with a beautiful gray beard, which 
the curling-tongs have made still more beautiful. But at 
Schiavi there is a piece of sculpture which looks as if, in some 
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way not now ascertainable, it might be a genuine likeness of 


the saintly prelate. I mean the small full-length image that 
stands in the niche or wayside chapel by the pozzo di Sant’ 
Anselmo. Old as it is, local tradition asserts it to be the copy 
of a still older statue which once, time out of mind, fell to 
pieces. It seems to me to be full of individuality, and I shall 
presently give incontestable confirmation of my good opinion 
of it. It represents St. Anselm as a person of slight figure 
but dignified mien, with an unusually long neck and sloping 
shoulders. There are few, if any, strangers to the vicinity be- 
sides myself who have ever seen it; but what makes me the 
more anxious to mention it is the fact just now intimated, that, 
interpreted by the verbal descriptions left on record by contem- 
poraries of the saint, it was the first visible impersonation 
which seemed to show him as he was. 

Schiavi—otherwise known in these days as Liberi in Formi- 
cola—is a village ensconced in the crater-like summit of a 
conical mountain overlooking the plain in which lies drowsy 
Capua. There it was that Anselm spent the summer of his 
first exile from England, dwelling in a small country house 
which an old friend and disciple of his had placed at his dis- 
posal, knowing how ill-fitted he was to endure the heats of 
a summer in Rome. No retreat could have been more con- 
genial to a temperament like St. Anselm’s than was the villa 
Sclavorum, for ‘at Schiavi”—if I may be permitted to quote 
myself—“there is nothing to distract; and Schiavi, secure from 
intrusion by its lofty elevation, is as invariably forgetful of the 
world as the world of it.” As the saintly philosopher wound 
his way up the mountain, “his eyes rested ever and anon on 
the distant pyramid of Vesuvius and its eternal smoke, and in 
middle distance on Capua, with all its busy history; when, just 
as the wide prospect was at its best and fairest, a turn in the 
bridle-path brought him within the enceinte, and he was alone— 
alone on a verdant plain vivid with clearest light, freshened 
with sweetest gales, and bathed in heaven.” * 

Scarcely, however, was he settled in this new home when 
Duke Roger of Apulia, who had recently encamped himself 
outside the walls of Capua, invited him to pay him a visit—a 
visit which he turned to the spiritual profit even of the Sara- 
cens who were there in the service of the duke’s vassal, Roger 
of Sicily. But he had not long enjoyed Duke Roger’s hospi- 
tality when a second and more important guest appeared on 
the scene in the person of Pope Urban II. 


* Life and Times of St. Anselm, vol. ii. page 182. 
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It was during this brief sojourn of pope and archbishop un- 
der the walls of Capua that Urban received a letter from Wil- 
liam Rufus, the perusal of which made Anselm feel how cruelly 
contrasted was the issue of his efforts for good in England with 
the outcome of his endeavors elsewhere. In his own proper 
sphere of labor his message from God to king, to barons, to 
churchmen had been scorned, as was that carried by the ser- 
vant in the parable to his lord's invited guests; but no sooner 
had he left his proper sphere than not only princes and pre- 
lates, but the nameless and collective crowd, offered a spon- 
taneous welcome to his words; whilst now and here the very 
disciples of Mohammed invaded his pavilion to gather from his 
lips the exposition of a theme till then unattempted in Chris- 
tian theology, and hear him elucidate the majesty of the seem- 
ing ignominy of the Cross, the grandeur of the seeming little- 
ness of the Crib, the wisdom of the seeming folly of the cen- 
tral verity of the faith, the intrinsic reasonableness of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of the Divine Word and of man’s restor- 
ation to the favor of God by the obedience of the God-Man. 

But that mischievous letter from the Red King did more 
than emphasize this painful contrast. It recalled to him the 
day of his election to the primacy and the terrible vision in which, 
beholding with prophetic certitude the main outlines of all that 
had since come to pass, he saw himself driven into his present 
exile. The whole of that vision had been verified; what next? 
The prophecy was even now fulfilled; what was now his duty? 

Disheartened thus by the record of a barren past, and 
agitated by the problem of an inscrutable future, he, before 
taking leave of the pope, implored him to set him free from 
the burden of the archbishopric. But Urban refused the re- 
quest and forbade him to repeat it, merely mitigating the de- 
cision by bidding him remain out of England till the meeting 
of the council which had been summoned to assemble at Bari 
in the coming autumn. 

Then it was, and thus, that, returning to the villa Sclavo- 
rum, Anselm resolved on beguiling the suspense of the next 
three months by the most effectual of exorcisms, a steadily pro- 
secuted effort of the reason in vindication of the revealed word 
of God. I doubt if in the whole of Christian literature there 
be a more daring and adroit endeavor to bring the truths of 
revelation into focus with the legitimate scepticism of stran- 
gers to the Christian faith. I doubt if in the whole wide world 
there can have been a spot more congenial than was the villa 
Sclavorum to so novel an enterprise of the speculative intel- 
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lect. The environment, I venture to think} was precisel® 
worthy of the work. A completer solitude or a more pro- 
found seclusion could scarcely be conceived than Schiavi. 
The crater whose exhausted ashes have in the countless lapse 
of time been overspread by a slowly accumulating carpet of 
verdure is so girt round with a rampart of rock as to be, 
though in the world, not of it. So effectually does that titanic 
parapet exclude all sight of the lower earth that between it 
and the unfathomable sky there is no horizon. ‘“ Hee requtes 
mea ?”’ was what St. Anselm said of it. O deata solitudo, O sola 
beatitudo ; still, sacredly still, save, haply for the clear carol of 
the lark by day and by night the weird clarion of the tempest. 
At Schiavi, therefore, one seems not only to recognize St. 
Anselm in the moral and intellectual pose most typicai of the 
man, but also to find him environed by accessories absolutely 
fitting ; and, as I have already intimated, it was at Schiavi that, 
by a beneficent disposition of Providence, I first saw what, to me 
at least, was a true presentment of his physical individuality. 

Not that the Schiavi statue which so happily supplied me 
with an ideal portrait of the saint, any more than the Jumiéges 
miniature of which I shall speak presently, can, even when 
fresh from the chisel, have caught the full inspiration of so 
transcendently beautiful a countenance as was his. I am not 
now thinking of the mere face and features, although these 
were such as to wake into song the lyre of contemporary poets,* 
but of that moral magisterium which alone can _ transfigure 
physical loveliness into an anticipation of the glorious day when 
all the saints, though differing each from each, shall have been 
transformed into the likeness of their common Lord. My readers 
have no need to be reminded that a few weeks before Anselm 
came to Schiavi he was accosted on his journey Romewards 
by a man of rank whose purpose it was to plunder him, but 
who no sooner saw him than, smitten with sudden shame, he 
hung down his head and blushed, saying nothing, and who 
afterwards protested that the face on which he had gazed was 
not a man’s face, but an angel’s. Nor need I say that, a few 
months later, a band of ruffians hired to waylay him in the 
streets of Rome, overawed at their first sight of him, flung 
away their weapons, and, falling upon their knees, begged him 
to bless them. 

That the physiognomy was full of individuality as well as 
full of charm, we cannot doubt. The face, once seen, was not 


* Reginald, a contemporary monk of St. Augustine’s Canterbury, wrote some rapturous 
verses on the subject. They are in MS. at the British Museum. 
VOL, LXVIII.—§5 
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*o be forgotten.” Hence the wisdom of the device concerted 
prior to his departure from Rome some six months after the 
end of his summer's sojourn at Schiavi. If William of Malmes- 
bury may be believed—for at this part of the story Eadmer, 
our usual guide, is curiously silent—the antipope sent an artist 
to Rome to paint Anselm's portrait on a board; the said por- 
trait, as I understand the story, being then passed on for in- 
spection from halting-place to halting-place along the route 
which it was supposed the fugitive—for fugitive he was—would 
take on leaving the Eternal City; in order that, thus recog- 
nized under whatever disguise—‘“ quocunque se habitu effigiaret ” 
—he might be seized and kept in custody. 

Inspiring, therefore, as was the Schiavi statue, and suggestive 
as I felt sure it was of the build and figure of the man, I 
could but hope sooner or later to find, not indeed the anti- 
pope’s painted board, but something nearly, if not quite, as 
ancient ; something that should justify the value I had set on 
the Schiavi statue as confirmation and supplement of those 
slight verbal descriptions of St. Anselm which one or two of 
his contemporaries have handed down to us. 

What I sought was unexpectedly found. I had some years 
previously asked the curator of the Public Library at Rouen if 
he had a portrait of St. Anselm among his treasures, and had 
received, not only a negative reply, but a sufficiently broad hint 
that in hunting for the portrait of “wn vieux moine” I was 
amusing myself with a wild-goose chase. Undaunted by the 
rebuff, I made a fresh attempt some few months after my happy 
day at Schiavi, and found the “ veux moine” arrayed in full pon- 
tificals and seated on a cathedra, with a cowled attendant on 
either side of him, one holding a missal, the other a “canon 
misse.” The group form a very delicately executed miniature 
enclosed, as in a frame, in the circle of an initial “Q,” the first 
letter of the Monologion.* The manuscript now at Rouen was 
once at Jumiéges, and was executed in the eleventh century; 
and there are literary peculiarities of text about this copy of 
the Monologion which prove it to be derived from what we 
should nowadays call an early edition. The tail of the Q is 
a winged but quiescent dragon—meant, it may be, for Roscelin 
or his heresy—which lies prone beneath the buskined feet of 
“ Anselm,” as the seated celebrant—no mention made of 
“ Abbot ’—styles himself.+ The saint’s feet rest on the head 

* The press-mark of this volume in the Rouen Library is A-366. 


+This is very remarkable. See what he himself says on the subject in a letter to Arch- 
bishop Hugh of Lyons. Ep. ii. 11 (Migne, clviii. 1160 c). 
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of the monster. The figures of the two attendants are on a 
reduced scale; and they have faces, such as all of us have 
seen, which are unlovely enough to be portraits. The colors 
of the miniature are conventional and are admirably blended; 
but it is the execution of the line-drawing which claims the 
entire admiration of the beholder. Nothing finer, firmer, or more 
full of life and feeling, could be desired than the birds’ heads 
and talons which terminate the supporting framework of the 
cathedra; whilst every fold of alb, dalmatic, and chasuble is 
rendered with a delicacy and a decision which are simply en- 
chanting. Absolutely delightful is the way in which the sleeve 
of the alb clasps the right wrist—the hand is uplifted as in the 
act of blessing—as is that in which the dalmatic drops from the 
forearm. The folds of the chasuble so fall as to betray with 
unmistakable fidelity the spareness of the princely figure, as 
well as the long neck and drooping shoulders which I have 
mentioned as characteristic of the likeness at Schiavi. The 
splendidly white hands are slight and sensitive, but very firm; 
and are chiselled to an absolute grace of compact and _ har- 
monious modelling. But the character which the artist has 
revealed in that perfect hand is to me not more worshipful 
than the intellectual sovereignty which informs the head of the 
figure. I confess that, to understand the portrait, I have in 
one respect, but only in one, to make allowance for the limi- 
tations of artistic skill in dealing with such a physiognomy as 
we know St. Anselm’s to have been. The sensitive mouth has 
baffled the limner; but, save for that exception—nay, because 
of it—the more intently we study the miniature, the more inti- 
mate does the conviction become that it is no fancy sketch. 
The eyes, which with their cast of abstract speculation seem to 
be looking at us from the page, recall to us at the first glance 
all that William of Malmesbury tells us * of their fascination and 
fire; whilst the complex and yet harmonious characterization 
of the snowy hair, of the towering, domelike skull, of the line 
of thought on the brow, of the hectic glow on either cheek, of 
the stately neck and tall but slightly modelled frame, con- 
vinces us that we are inspecting not merely a conscientiously 
executed portrait, but a speaking likeness of the philosopher, 
statesman, saint, in whom were exquisitely blended qualities 
the most worthy of the admiration, the reverence, and the 
gratitude of mankind. 


*See Gesta Pontificum (Rolls edition), p. 122. 
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BURGOS: THE CITY OF THE CID. 
BY E. C. VANSITTART. 


Ay N these days of modern civilization and travel 
there are but few countries left in Western 
Europe where old-world garb can yet be found. 
Spain is one of them, for it seems to possess to 
a wonderful degree the power of standing still in 
the midst of the great river of time. The traveller must be 
prepared for utterly novel experiences throughout the country, 
but it is at Burgos that he will realize how far behind modern 
ideas the peninsula is. There old customs, habits, superstitions, 
and traditions reign unchanged—the very buildings seem un- 
altered; if we were settled in this ancient, slumbering city, we 
too should lose all count of time, for it is essentially a relict of 
thé middle ages. 

Never can I forget my first impression of Burgos, as seen 
on a brilliant morning towards the end of March. We had 
arrived the night before, and owing to the lateness of the 
hour had put up at the Fonda del Norte, the nearest inn. We 
were prepared for much discomfort on account of the bad re- 
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port previously given us of its accommodation, but were agree- 
ably surprised at finding a quaint, old Spanish house, with 
broad wooden staircase and labyrinthine passages; the rooms 
small indeed, but offering all the necessaries, if not the luxur- 
ies, of life. The owners were most civil and obliging, every- 
thing was scrupulously clean, the food very good, though not 
exactly first rate when judged by our English standard of 
taste. Through the long hours of the night the watchman’s 
cry had sounded in the silence like a plaintive wail: “ Ave 
Maria! Purissima! son las once! Sereno!” etc., and the deep 
cathedral bells struck the passing hours. 

The next morning we strolled out and took a general view 
of the place, and found it a lonely, wind-swept, bleak old town, 
stretching along the banks of a dry water-course, once the flow- 
ing Arlanzon; tall poplars guarded the river-bed, their leaves 
shivering in the bitter east wind, which blew across the wide, 
treeless plain in which the town stands. So keen was the air 
that Siberia might have envied its power of discovering all the 
weak points of the mufflings worn by the inhabitants as they 
faced the icy blast. As one wandered through the narrow, 
silent streets, or under the arcades, and looked up at the strange 
houses with their carved doorways, wrought-iron balconies, and 
swinging lanterns, one felt as if one had gone back five 
centuries. Women veiled in Jong, black mantas glided in and 
out of the churches; men wrapped in their capas or wide 
cloaks, so suggestive of the old Roman toga, and with gay 
silk kerchiefs round their heads, stepped about in a lordly man- 
ner; the very beggars might be Azdalgos in disguise. Files of 
mules, with gaudy trappings and jangling bells, came clatter- 
ing round the corners; country-women in bright yellow flannel 
skirts and red bodices passed by with baskets of fruit and vegeta- 
bles poised on their heads; public letter-writers sat under gigantic 
green umbrellas in the Plaza; priests in enormous shcvel hats 
crept about like phantoms—all together forming a mass of gay 
color, strangely contrasting with the sombre streets and gray 
houses which met the eye on every side and made a fit setting 
to the brilliant scenes. Beggars in picturesque rags swarm 
around in perfect armies, waylaying one at all sorts of unex- 
pected corners, pulling one’s clothes, clutching one’s arm, 
using terrifying gestures, accompanied by fierce scowls. The 
only way to get rid of them is to say courteously, ‘“ Ex- 
cuse me, my brother,” or my sister, as the case may be; this 
acts instantaneously like a talisman with adults, but fails to rid 
one of the importunate boys, who hoot, scream, and dance round 
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the unfortunate stranger like so many fiends, making them- 
selves objectionable in every possible manner. 

Whenever we asked the way, the crowd volunteered to ac- 
company us, no one apparently having any business or duties 
to attend to, in this desolate town where time seemed of no 
account to its inhabitants. In our wanderings we came to the 
splendid Gothic gateway of Santa Maria, leading on to a bridge 
covered with castellated ornaments and statues of former 
grandees of Burgos, each in its own square niche. 

Memories of the Cid, “the child of Burgos,” haunt one at 
every step. Of his house nothing now remains but a bit of 
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marble pavement 

and three carved 
stone shields. It |) |= 
was to Burgos that 
his body was car- 
ried back from far- 
off Valencia, on 
his gallant war- 
horse Bavieca, to 
be laid to rest in 
the Church of San 
Pedro de Cardefia, 
five miles outside 
the town, where 
his tomb and that 
of his faithful 
wife, Ximena, are 
shown. Recum- 
bent statues adorn 
it; the figures are 
in fair preserva- 
tion—that of the 
Cid clad in coat- 
of-mail, the brave 
right hand grasp- 
ing a sword—but 
their bones have 
been removed to 
a glass case in 
one of the halls of 
the Ayuntamiento, 
where they may 
be seen in perfect 
preservation by the curious and credulous, for modern authori- 
ties deny that the Cid was ever buried at Burgos. In the same 
museum stands his brazier, and a wooden throne, nine hundred 
years old, used by him and his ancestors when they administered 
justice in the town. 

Much has been said and written about the Cathedral of 
Burgos, the most perfect Gothic structure in Spain, dating 
from the fifteenth century, but real justice can never be done 
to its beauties. The external effect is considerably marred, as 
the building is shut in by wretched, squalid houses; nothing, 
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however, can spoil its two beautiful spires, shooting up three 
hundred feet into the clear air, with their delicate outlines, 
exquisite pinnacles, and lace-like carving standing out against 
the blue sky. Inside it is grand with its fourteen chapels, each 
the size of an ordinary church, each richer than the other in 
splendid bas-reliefs, and the tombs or monuments of some 
king, prince, or bishop; perhaps the finest of all is the “ Con- 
destable,” belonging to the Dukes of Frias, hereditary consta- 
bles of Spain, adorned by a beautiful sculpture of the fourteenth 
century. 

The light throughout is dim and many-hued as it struggles 
through the magnificent rose windows. Before the high altar 
Edward I. of England kept his knightly vigil, as did also 
St. Ferdinand, while over it hangs the banner taken by the 
Black Prince from Henry of Trastamare at the battle of Najara 
in 1367, when he was assisting Peter the Cruel of Castile to 
recover his throne, usurped by Henry at the instigation of 
France. The choir stalls are exquisitely carved in oak, now 
black with age, and are only excelled by the door leading into 
the cloisters—a marvel of carving, representing purgatory—over 
which is a stone head, the reputed portrait of St. Francis. The 
sacristy possesses various treasures; among them may be men- 
tioned a Magdalene, a masterpiece of painting, by an unknown 
artist, in the style of Leonardo da Vinci. Such mingled love, 
rapture, and anguish as is expressed in that upturned face has 
surely seldom been better rendered by a painter’s brush. 
There is also a beautiful small crucifix, formerly always carried 
in war, and credited with wondrous powers of self-navigation. 
The celebrated chest which the Cid, in time of dire poverty, 
filled with stones to simulate weighty treasure, and thereby was 
enabled to raise a loan of eight hundred marks, to prosecute his 
war, and to return triumphant, hangs against the wall of the Sala 
Capitular. -While we were in the cathedral a crowd of priests 
in gorgeous vestments filed out of the choir in procession 
amidst clouds of incense, bearing crosses and banners and 
chanting solemnly. Suddenly the music changed, and the clear, 
plaintive, thrilling tones of boys’ voices broke into a psalm, 
whose alternate verses were taken up by the deep tones of the 
assembled clergy, mingled with those of the congregation of 
black-veiled women, the echoes lingering long under those vast 
arches. 

There are two interesting monasteries outside Burgos, both 
well worth a visit. One—the Cartuja de Mirafiores—is reached 
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‘* BEFORE THE HIGH ALTAR EDWARD I. OF ENGLAND KEPT HIS KNIGHTLY VIGIL.” 


after a drive of five miles through the bleakest, dreariest country 
imaginable. As our antiquated carriage lumbered on, drawn by 
a couple of strong mules with marvellous yellow trappings, the 
monotony became oppressive ; long lines of poplars alone broke 
the sameness, not a dwelling did we pass on our way, and only 
one human being—a shepherd muffled up to the eyes in a 
ragged brown cloak, looking more like a satyr than a fellow- 
creature, as he watched his flock of long-coated sheep and 
goats. Yet, with all its lonely dulness, there was a certain 
charm in that mournful plain, and the air, though piercingly 
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cold, was laden with the scent of rosemary and thyme, which 
scantily clothe the slopes of the surrounding chalk hills. At 
last we reached the ancient monastery, formerly one of the 
most populated in Spain, but now the refuge of three monks, 
the miserable remnant of its departed community, a picture of 
desolation and neglect, the wind howling weirdly through the 
long-deserted cloisters and grass-grown courts. The church, 
once rich and beautiful, now stands cold and bare, with its 
magnificent royal tombs and effigies of Carrara marble. 

On the other side of the town is Las Huelgas, the home of 
another equally famous community. Here twenty-six nuns still 
remain, and the former life seems to linger round. Its founda- 
tion dates from the twelfth century. The church is half 
Moorish, half Byzantine; the choir, hung with very ancient 
tapestries, encloses the tombs of thirty-one kings, not to 
mention queens and infantas. No visitor other than a bishop 
is allowed to enter its precincts,so the ordinary traveller must 
be satisfied with a distant view of the tombs through the iron 
grating which separates the choir from the body of the church. 

Near Las Huelgas is another convent of strictly cloistered 
nuns. After some conversation through a kind of barrel with 
an invisible sister, a key was slipped out, by means of which 
we were able to let ourselves in at the convent gate, and a lay 
sister led us to the church, where, through a double grating,.we 
saw the famous banner taken from the Moors, A. D. 1212.: It 
is in a state of entire preservation, and of wonderful workman- 
ship. The centre is an intricate mosaic design of small bits of 
silk and velvet. The border is formed of Arabic characters in 
gold embroidery, declaring that Mahomet is Allah’s prophet, 
and other sentences from the Koran. 

We leave this city of the past, where, wrapt in the remem- 
brance of his ancestors’ glorious deeds, the modern citizen sees 
no cause to alter the monotony of his life; he stands envel- 
oped in the traditional cloak of a Spanish grandee, metaphori- 
cally, as actually, too proud to work, not ashamed to beg! He 
even allows the handiwork of former generations to fall into 
ruin, so that these noble buildings, now comparatively perfect, 
will in a few years’ time have become mere shells for lack of 
care and attention, and Burgos itself will be but a memory of 
bygone days. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE AND THE 
IRISH-AMERICANS. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


=< WAS tempted to call the alliance proposed by cer- 
M tain persons between England and America “the 
Chamberlain-American Alliance”; but stating this 
thought will answer the purpose of such a head- 
ing. I take the subject up as a parable, now 
that the Local Government Bill for Ireland has passed the 
lower House.* The eventualities before it in the House of 
Lords may be lightly dismissed—we take it as the first-fruit of 
the imperial policy which Mr. Chamberlain promised would do 
more for Ireland than Mr. Gladstone’s Home-Rule Parliament. 
In connection with the proposed alliance and with regard to the 
attitude of Irish-Americans concerning it, the memory of Mr. 
Chamberlain's plot to overthrow Mr. Gladstone must be reju- 
venated; and of his breaking loose from the alliance with 
Mr. Parnell, to which he had voluntarily and officiously bound 
himself. 





THE KILMAINHAM TREATY. 


This latter branch of the charge of treachery may need ex- 
planation. I am not in a position to say there was a recipro- 
cal treaty between him and Mr. Parnell, but there was a great 
deal more of the relations of formal alliance than could be 
found in what the Tories used to call the Kilmainham Treaty. 
On no other supposition could Mr. Chamberlain have gone to 
Mr. Parnell to request his support in an attack on the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone. It was one of those expedients of 
dark craft we read of in the court-history of Russia. Mr. 
Chamberlain, like an impatient czarovitch, was anxious to come 
to the empire. He spoke to the Irish leader on the question 
of dethroning the chief, and as a bribe such a measure of Home 
Rule as the first himself might choose to frame. Mr. Parnell 
refused support to this treason within the household. Mr. 
Chamberlain then asked letters from him to men in Ireland 
vouching for himself and Sir Charles Dilke, who with the seal 


* July 20. 
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of such letters on their mission would make a political cam- 
paign in that country. Such letters Mr. Parnell declined to 
give. I am not greatly concerned about the rehabilitation of 
Mr. Parnell’s political reputation, but I think those Noncon- 
formists and Mr. Price-Hughes, who were so anxious to push 
Home Rule to the side, ought to have recollected how much 
the Irish majority had done in giving up to their scruples the 
great and unhappy dead. 

Assuming now that Mr. Chamberlain considered that an 
alliance with Mr. Parnell was the method to advance the re- 
forms needed in England, but that the termination of the 
Castle rule and the suppression of the Irish bureaus were the 
conditions precedent to the reforms in England, he was bound 
in honor and conscience to adhere to such an alliance. It may 
have been a unilateral treaty; but the plain fact is, Mr. Cham- 
berlain identified himself with the Parnell policy long before Mr. 
Gladstone took it up, and with an intensity of language far be- 
yond anything ever expressed by the latter. It is unmeaning 
to say in such a case Mr. Parnell joined the Tories, and con- 
sequently Mr. Chamberlain was free to oppose his policy. It 
mistakes the reason of existence of the Irish party to regard it 
as one competent to enter into anything more than an alliance 
terminable at will; but it is surely the interest of that party 
to adhere to the side which espouses its views. The option to 
determine the alliance at will is the means by which fidelity to 
it may be enforced against the big ally, Radical or Tory. Now, 
it is clear as light that, although independence of English 
parties was the theory of the Irish representation, circum- 
stances established an alliance with the Liberals which Mr. 
Chamberlain, playing the ré/e of Radical leader, made a veri- 
table and binding one on himself. To this he had bound 
himself in honor and conscience. 


HONOR AND CONSCIENCE SHOULD RULE IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


In public life these rule, or are supposed to rule, men’s pro- 
ceedings. I assume the reality and not the supposition of the 
governing motive. It is at least respectful to think the dic- 
tates of honor and conscience have weight with the right 
honorable gentleman; I therefore will not argue the question of 
his dealing with the Irish policy as if he had them not. If 
the standard of political morality be low in any country, still a 
person highly placed or aiming at high place is not excused if 
he breaks his word, violates a trust, bribes, betrays, enriches 
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himself at the public expense, fills the public service with his 
relatives and creatures in disregard of fitness. There is a limit 
to the delinquencies a public man may commit with impunity 
in England or in Italy. A revolutionary minister in Italy will 
not escape criticism because, being charged with high responsi- 
bilities, it is implied that he deserves to be greatly trusted. 
Now, it is known that English politicians are the pharisees of 
public life—they are not, like the rest of men, dipping in the 
purse of nations; not as that poor Italian there, not even as 
the transatlantic cousin; consequently they are to be tried by 
the standard of their own pretence, which in words is that of 
public decency and justice. Judged by decency and justice, such 
as those which animate respectable and honorable men or such 
as come trippingly to the tongue of those who seek to be 
thought respectable and honorable, Mr. Chamberlain’s secession 
from Mr. Gladstone on account of his Irish policy was a trans- 
parent hypocrisy, his revolt from his own policy concerning 
Ireland was the meanest abandonment of principle connected 
with that unhappy country one can remember, his union with 
the strong and determined enemies of the masses of the peo- 
ple was the worst betrayal of party since Strafford joined 
the court against his former friends. It must not for a moment 
be supposed I compare him in ability or even in honesty with 
Strafford. The great renegade of the seventeenth century 
opposed himself to a vast array of influences backed by the 
hopes and passions of the people; in this he almost succeeded, 
despite the fettering cowardice of the cold and faithless master 
whom he served, but Mr. Chamberlain has left behind him 
only the fame of wrecking a government and delaying measures 
of popular reform. 


TRUE ALONE TO HIS OWN AMBITIONS. 


In recalling his action when Mr. Gladstone made Home 
Rule the cardinal measure of the Liberal Party and watching 
him since, one is amazed at the facility with which he played 
on the passions and prejudices of the working-classes. He 
came to the selfishness of the upper classes as a providential 
ally. In his desertion of the Radical party, the Nonconform- 
ists must have seen their hopes of equality with Churchmen 
postponed, while the landed gentry and the clergy could look 
for another term to the oft-threatened life of the Establish- 
ment. This was the result, and nothing could be more dis- 
honest when confronted with the history of his public life. 
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The late Mr. Bright from time to time said bitter things about 
the parson and the squire, but in his strongest words he never 
reached the acrimonious malice of Mr. Chamberlain. Paley’s 
pigeon would be recalled by Mr. Chamberlain’s onslaughts on 
the aristocracy, but a deeper power was in the purpose of the 
latter with his cheering masses of working-men to treasure the 
pregnant hints scattered amid the flashes of his rhetoric. When 
he bent over the hands of duchesses and their daughters he 
forgot they toiled not, neither did they spin. He spoke no 
more the doctrine of ransom when hobnobbing with hereditary 
legislators—all was sent off to the limbo of forgotten pledges 
of reform. 


DUPING THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


That Mr. Chamberlain was worthy of the Liberal Unionists 
he led is clear, that no one ought to pity the wretched Irish 
landlords he duped is equally clear; but one regrets he should 
have succeeded in throwing dust in the eyes of the English 
working-men notwithstanding the proofs they had of Mr. 
Gladstone’s devotion to their political and personal interests. 
It arose in this way: Mr. Gladstone, in introducing the Home- 
Rule Bill of 1886, announced his intention of bringing in with 
it a measure to enable the tenants to purchase the fee-simple 
of their holdings on terms similar to those contained in the 
Purchase Clauses of the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 and the 
clauses of the Church Act of 1869. For this purpose he would 
require 450,000,000. I do not know of anything more un- 
principled than the way Mr. Chamberlain and his allies handled 
this part of the scheme. First, £150,000,000 would be required ; 
second, Mr. Gladstone was making a present of this immense 
amount of money to the Irish landlords, whom the Irish mem- 
bers spent their lives in denouncing and who were regarded by 
the Irish people very much as Indians do a man-eating tiger. 
I have hardly patience to go on with the story of this infamous 
jugglery, but there are important considerations for Irishmen 
and Americans which render it imperative for me to proceed. 
It must be recollected Mr. Gladstone announced that 450,000,000 
would be sufficient, because by the time any more should be 
wanted a large part of the 450,000,000 would have been paid 
in and so on. The effect would be that the annual instalments 
payable became a revolving fund to meet all cases of purchase 
that might arise. Now, it did not follow that all landlords 
would sell; Mr. Gladstone thought only the hopelessly en- 
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cumbered ones would. Moreover, it was not a scheme of 
compulsory expropriation, so that as a matter of fact trans- 
actions between landlords and tenants would have to wait for 
completion until the recurring instalments would afford a fund. 
It imposed no risk at all upon the British taxpayer; yet upon 
this imaginary danger, evoked by the lurid eloquence of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Gladstone after his bill was defeated in the 
House was again defeated at the polls. 


COERCING THE IRISH. 


It was necessary to offer an alternative policy; so there 
came the promise of a Local Government Bill and the reality 
of a coercion act. The reader will remember that under it the 
majority of Irish members of Parliament served a term in prison, 
that the lord mayor of Dublin and some provincial mayors 
did so, that aldermen and town councillors by the score 
suffered in fike manner, that hardly a newspaper proprietor 
or editor, except a Unionist, escaped a similar sentence, and 
that for the crowds of lesser notabilities the very numerous 
prisons with which Ireland is supplied as liberally as with 
barracks and poor-houses were almost inadequate. But the 
shameless pretence concerning the 450,000,000 surpasses ‘belief. 
The Unionist government in 1886, and again that it is in power, 
has expended or appropriated that amount on schemes sub- 
stantially identical with the rejected land-purchase proposal of 
Mr. Gladstone. It was well known that Irish tenants would 
make any sacrifice to pay the instalments of purchase-money. 
The present government now acts upon that knowledge, and 
acted on it when the measures known as the Ashbourne Pur- 
chase Acts were passed. Almost all the great Irish proprietors 
have sold out under their advances. It has enabled men like 
the Duke of Abercorn to invest the proceeds of the sale of 
their Irish estates in the South African Chartered Company, to 
employ in coercing the black “ niggers” of that region the money 
of the white “niggers” of Ireland, to use the spoils of Irish serfs 
to raid the territory of freemen at the distance of two conti- 
nents. So sure is the payment of instalments that Mr. Goschen 
and other friends of Mr. Chamberlain and enemies of Ireland 
bear their testimony. Mr. Justice Ross, who owes his seat on 
the bench to his strenuous zeal in the cause of the landlords, is 
ready to accept any offer of tenants, however extravagant. He 
knows that the self-denial of a tenant will accomplish anything 
in order to acquire the fee-simple of his holding. With an un- 
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scrupulous indifference to the security of the Treasury, he will 
accept a bid vastly in excess of the value of the land; and this 
he does for the benefit of landlords. Yet he and a host of 
others, in unison with Mr. Chamberlain, shrieked their chorus 
that Mr. Gladstone was robbing the British ratepayers for the 
benefit of that very class. 

IN TOUCH WITH INTRANSIGENTS. 

We may dismiss the small fry of Toryism and Liberal 
Unionism ; for Mr. Chamberlain as a revolutionary radical in touch 
with the intransigents and nihilists, the communists of France, 
the anarchists of Germany, and the assassins of Italy, was the 
influence which precipitated on the English masses the effective 
forces of jealousy, prejudice, and fear. Wherever a stigma 
could rest on the people of Ireland because of their strong 
Catholicity, Mr. Chamberlain affixed it when appealing to 
what, in the highly figurative language of this age of shams, is 
called the Nonconformist conscience. With a face shameless 
as Agamemnon’s inthe estimate of Achilles, he called for pro- 
tection of the loyal minority, though year after year no man 
incited as he had done the fiercest passions of Irish tenants 
against those whose oppressions made them children of death. 
He carried the masses with him in England. Mercy went 
down before the strength of revived racial and religious hate. 
Justice was banished as at other junctures when the masses 
were roused to fury, as in the cataclysm of the Popish Plot, or 
the insensate folly of the Gordon riots, and for awhile it became 
dangerous for an Irish laborer to work upon a farm, a factory- 
hand to be seen at his employment. To a length like this the 
Tories could have never led the people against the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Chamberlain did so because he had been 
so long identified with their cause against the Tories. Nothing 
more sinister has happened since the great men of England 
succeeded in releasing the landed interest from its primary 
obligation of national defence and casting it upon the industry 
of commercial activity and the bread of industry. 


LANDLORDISM A RECURRENT EVIL. 

To make this clear I call attention to Mr. Gladstone’s object 
in proposing a purchase bill with the Home-Rule bill. One 
difficulty which might most seriously confront the new legisla- 
ture was that of Irish landlordism. It had ramifications in Eng- 
land extending into every nook and crevice of society and twining 
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themselves about the throne. A collision with it might spell 
disaster. In Ireland it was a power interwoven with the legal, 
judicial, and executive system so absolutely that the law 
thought as the landlords, the bench translated the thought into 
decrees and judgments and sentences, which the government 
carried out by hanging, imprisonment, or confiscation. This ex- 
traordinary social influence was old as the connection and the 
source of every evil. All the wars since the first adventurers 
landed in 1169 arose out of land-hunger. Wave after wave of 
invasion swept in upon the island so near the armed Lackland * 
of England. In time Anglo-Irish settlements began to enjoy in 
the Pale and in Palatine jurisdictions elsewhere sufficient secu- 
rity for a more or less successful development of the arts of 
peace; but newcomers drove such old English out into the 
Irish countries, and these in their turn pushed the natives upon 
the lands of other tribes. This is the beginning of the Irish 
land question, a problem which only grew in complication with 
each succeeding age, until we find in the last century the whole 
island three times confiscated, and parts so often confiscated 
that there is nothing resembling that shifting of possession save 
the incursive settlements of roaming Indian tribes in North 
America two centuries ago. To take this matter out of the 
way of a young parliament was a thought as “generous as it 
was wise. It was worthy of the great heart that conceived it, 
but the men who stood against it honestly have done irrepar- 
able injury to Ireland and the empire, while those who cor- 
ruptly stood against it ought to be looked upon in England as 
public enemies, in Ireland and America as enemies of the 
human race, and of these the most mischievous is Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. 


DEFERRED PROMISES. 


It is twelve years since he promised a Local Government 
Bill that would be more valuable than Mr. Gladstone’s mea- 
sure of Home Rule. Twelve years of trial and suffering have 
passed, but the promise is only on the road to be redeemed. 
It is in this stage after the expenditure of 450,000,000 in land 
purchase, several millions on congested districts, light railways, 
and a bribe of £16,000,000 to the landlords to let the Local 
Government Bill pass.t In addition the agonies of that land- 

* Lackland the Norman Sansterre. 


+ Capitalized value of the grant of their share of poor-rate, estimated by themselves. 
This concession ought to be withdrawn by the next Parliament. 
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war which turned the country into a region traversed by hos- 
tile forces, when ambulance wagons for evicted persons dying 
of fever or hunger went as a necessary part of the train, or 
for the conveyance of such desperate men and women as in 
their madness flung themselves with naked, bleeding hands 
against the bayonets and volleys of soldiery and police. This 
is not a light-hearted recollection; and to Mr. Chamberlain it 
is mostly due, as:are all those years of governmental terrorism 
under Mr. Balfour which in the violence of departure from con- 
stitutional forms recalls the court-martial system of rule so often 
disturbing the peace of India, and the exercise of which in 
Jamaica so alarmed the conscience of the British people that 
nothing save a bill of indictment against a governor could satis- 
fy it. During that delay a million of the people have gone; 
and we still, thanks to a few fools or traitors among the Irish 
representatives, can see no prospect of a better era. 

THE UNDYING HATRED OF CHAMBERLAIN. 

There is one thing we may reckon on—the undying hatred 
of Mr. Chamberlain. It is the duty of Irish-Americans to make 
his influence a mockery in their country, to oppose with un- 
sleeping vigilance any power or authority that favors him, so 
that, disappointed and disgraced by failure, he may retire from 
the sphere of an influence only exercised to gratify his vanity, 
his ambition, his resentment. In looking at him dispassionately 
they still find him the betrayer of the Liberal party, the fol- 
lower who tried to supplant his old chief, the intriguer now 
endeavoring to ruin the reputation of his present. chief. Honest 
men will have no difficulty in judging the credit to be attached 
to any policy-<he starts, for one must eliminate from it every moral 
element by which a policy is made practicable. In society 
there are essential principles by which its cohesion is maintained, 
in international politics there are universal laws of right and 
justice which support intercourse. In this we are all agreed, but 
if a minister in private life has destroyed, as far as he could, 
the elements which hold together the state of which he is a 
member, and in public life trampled on the law of nations in a 
sense where it is the law of enlightened humanity, it. becomes 
the duty of every one to treat him as beyond the pale of so- 
cial and international courtesy. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


Such a man is Mr. Chamberlain. His proceedings to entrap 
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America and Germany into alliances have been characterized 
by one British statesman as “touling,” by another as “ beg- 
ging.”’ I am not so discourteous as his own countrymen, but 
I ask where is the advantage to America to spring from such 
an alliance? I have spoken of the subject with reference to 
Mr. Chamberlain; I shall discuss it in the abstract and show, 
if space permits, that such an alliance is based on the sugges- 
tion of an immoral compact, and is intended for the promotion 
of a wicked policy, the main advantage of which would be 
found to rest with England. The idea started is that the 
United States will give to England the part of the Philippines 
they do not mean to retain; and the justification for this is 
the Pecksniffian one that “British civilization and British rule 
will be for the benefit of the islanders.” * It is hard to avoid 
reference to other islanders who have had a long experience of 
that rule and civilization. We are informed in this publication, 
which is sometimes favored with the lucubrations of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and never without glosses on his high policy by faith- 
ful hands, that “if it is any advantage to England to own a 
new Asiatic possession she can probably add to the empire 
without much trouble.” This bid for an alliance in pursuance 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s aims is audacious in its candor. It is 
made at the very moment the “touling” of the right honor- 
able gentleman has become the subject of dignified and regret- 
ful criticism on the part of English public men and the raillery 
of the Continental press. The honor of the Radical section of 
the Liberal party is saved. It was that section which stood by 
America in the Civil War when the ruling and moneyed classes 
were equipping privateers to prey upon her commerce and try- 
ing to compel a recognition of the independence of the Con- 
federacy. 


DEEP-SEATED BRITISH ANTIPATHY TO AMERICA. 


The same classes had no better name to describe Mr. 
Gladstone’s agreement to refer the Alabama claims to arbitra- 
tion than “surrender.” This cannot be called ancient history, 
like letting loose Indians on the colonists, or like the War of 
1812 to maintain a right to impress American seamen; but such 
points are properly borne in mind when, mingled with the nau- 
seating gush of cousinship, comes the insolent attack of Mr. 
Chamberlain on the Irish defenders of America. How real 
this love let the Venezuela business prove, when, only a few 


* National Review, June. 
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months ago, bitter invective on the platform, unscrupulous 
tirade in the press, rejoiced every Jingo heart. But even amid 
the notes of mutual admiration between the Anglomaniacs of 
America and their cosenous cousins of England ugly voices 
were heard. The ridicule which greets Americans in England, 
the imitation of American manners and accent upon which 
every young Englishman and Englishwoman of mimetic talents 
make it their business to enter for the amusement of the rest, 
the thinly veiled sneers with which Americans are listened to 
when speaking of the resources and institutions of their coun- 
try, the libels on American life, conversation, and tone of 
thought published under the thousand and one titles of “ Ram- 
bles,” “Trips,” “Tours,” “Runs,” “ Fortnights,” and so on, 
to inform the “intelligence” of England of the ways of Ameri- 
cans at home—all these matters should be digested before the 
Chamberlain alliance is attempted to be swallowed. The amount 
of prejudice, insolence, and lying which up to a very recent 
date was to be found in such effusions passes belief. Nor does 
it appear that the hospitality of Americans weighed one feather 
with those scribes who, like Dickens, used the opportunity so 
afforded as a voucher for the fidelity of the portraiture. 

In the very heat of the Chamberlain fervor the St. /ames’s 
Gazette, the organ of high Toryism of the mailed fist kind, 
wrote about the twaddle written and spouted by those shame- 
less pretenders to disinterested love for the United States the 
following sweet and tender truths: “ There is a great deal of 
billing and cooing among emotional Anglo-Saxons at present. 
In the United States there is a certain amount of gush, proba- 
bly as sincere as the hysterical emotion excited by Bryan's 
flashy ‘cross of gold’ metaphor. Here there are always people 
who gush when America is concerned, but these waves of emo- 
tion come and go. Deep-rooted feelings of dislike and substan- 
tial interests don’t.” This leaves hardly anything to be demanded 
on the score of brutal John Bull impudence. The deep-rooted 
feelings of dislike have asserted themselves since the first 
moment of American freedom whenever a check, a humiliation, 
or a danger to American interests or policy was witnessed or 
threatened. Even in the congratulations so basely showered on 
the reverses of Spain there was a note of complacency sounded 
over the difficulty experienced in moving the American troops 
and landing them in Cuba. In connection with Canada that 
war had a peculiar interest both for the Dominion and the 
mother country. We are told that the military authorities of the 
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colony—doubtless acting under the inspiration of the colonial 
secretary who sees in this business something of a field for the 
talents which he deems will have full scope when Lord Salis- 
bury goes,—we are told the authorities of the Dominion have 
carefully watched the efforts required to place the American 
army before the enemy. Now, if there be such love between 
the kindred peoples as Mr. Chamberlain and his echoes declare, 
why should such careful observation have been made by the 
Dominion military authorities unless they had some fears? and 
why should they announce to the Home Government—that is, 
to Mr. Chamberlain—that they had no longer need to fear an 
invasion by their neighbors at the south unless their careful 
observation of the difficulty in moving the American troops 
had reassured them? It all seems hollow as a soap-bubble, but 
for the sake of the most important inttrests of Ireland and 
America we wish to do our poor part in breaking the bubble; 
nay more, for the truest interests of the British Empire in- 
volved in them. 


THE POSSIBILITIES IN AN ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFLICT. 


To resume: Englishmen and Canadians have gloated over the 
length of time it took the American government to prepare a 
force of five thousand men to hold a base of supplies in Cuba. 
It has not been considered how far Mr. McKinley’s policy may 
have been a drag-chain on the mobilization of the army; but 
there is one thing which has been considered, namely, that 
“Great Britain could send troops from England, Malta, Gibraltar, 
the West Indies, and India—picked troops, remember, who 
know what fighting means, and not raw levies,” before an 
American force of one hundred and twenty-five thousand could 
take the field. The clauses in inverted commas taken from 
our favorite Anglo-American authority, Mr. Low, is the finest 
specimen of the rhetoric called rigmarole we have read for 
many a day. Not a soldier could be spared from one of the 
countries named, except Malta perhaps, if a war should take 
place between the United States and England. At the mention 
of such a war India would spring to arms. Not one hour would 
Russia delay in; sending intelligence to that country that the 
United States army was over the Canadian frontier. Then 
would come the hour to exact payment for every deed of rob- 
bery, oppression, lust, and murder since the first moment the 
infamous trading enterprise called the East India Company 
aimed at being an absolute power. The invasions which broke 
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their states in pieces and humbled their kings beneath the feet 
of common clerks and petty officers of the army would rush 
upon the memory of Indians, the humiliations offered to their 
priests, the plunder of their temples, the outrages on their 
creeds, the famines that desolated their territories and the 
pestilences which carried off millions more than the famines, 
would all and each be an irresistible call to war to every one 
of them, whatever his descent and before whatever shrine he 
knelt. I need not go on; the folly of the supposition can be 
realized when one remembers a standing army must be main- 
tained in Ireland, and that Irishmen marching to Canada under 
the American flag would not be the same as when trying to get 
there by dodging the authorities, military and civil, of the 
United States. 

These considerations have been forced upon me by Mr. 
Chamberlain and his satellites. The desire for friendship with 
the United States has not begun with them. They are the 
centre of the gangs of Jingoes, they are the stormy petrels of 
the army and navy and the clubs for ever crying out for a war, 
an increased expenditure on the navy, and for expansion of 
the empire. It is believed that henceforth America must be- 
come a great naval power; so England, or Mr. Chamberlain, 
wants her assistance in the East against Russia, as he or 
England needs that of Germany in Europe. But he and his 
fellow-Jingoes were of the kind that plotted, or whose “ pre- 
decessors in title” plotted, the ruin of the Republic when the 
South seceded. It did not matter that the landed Tories and 
the moneyed Whigs would have secured the existence of a 
great slave power by such a policy. Cotton for Manchester, no 
rivalry of Northern factories, vast banking transactions for 
London, were more than a compensation for that political 
iniquity. If anything else were required as a salve to con- 
science, fresh missionaries and moral pocket-handkerchiefs could 
be sent to Central Africa. 


THE CHINESE TRADE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 


We shall conclude by mentioning another advantage to 
America from the proposed alliance; namely, that of securing 
England in the extension, if not the monopoly, of the Chinese 
trade. There is a fear in England that Russia will control the 
entire trade in the far East. It is believed by good judges 
that that need not have arisen, that there is room for Russia 
and England, but the jealousy of the latter country has the 
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kind of acuteness we observe in individuals who, having been 
permitted to enjoy a privilege, ultimately begin to think that 
they possessed it as of right, or at least that they now hold it 
as of right. The following figures are instructive on the ques- 
tion of the alliance with the United States against Russia, and 
to some extent with regard to that desired with Germany 
against France: 


Cotton to China (including Hong Kong and Macao), 
entered by the yard: 


In the years 1887-91, yards 2,706,147, valued at £27,910,000 
oe . 1892-096,“ 2,359,238, “ © $22,526,000 


Again: Total value of export to China (including Hong Kong 
and Macao): 


1887, : ; : ‘ ‘ £8,706,000 
1896, ; : : 7 : 48,540,000 


In 1866 there were only fourteen ports in China open to 
foreign trade; there are now thirty. Of these ten have been 
added since 1887, and besides the latter there are three others 
newly opened in the kingdom of Corea. The past year’s statis- 
tics show a decrease of 97,600,000 yards of cotton, estimated at 
about nine and a half million taels, equal to $5,950,000. That is 
to say, notwithstanding the immense opening to European trade 
since 1866, England is relatively losing ground in China, and 
has every reason to dread losing the Chinese trade alto- 
gether unless America can be induced to join in a policy of 
coercion. 

It would have been easy to add to the figures given and to 
offer considerations showing that the decay of British trade in 
those lands is only a matter of a few years, unless England 
adopts a policy recognizing the rights of other nations to a 
share of what is going; and the right of the people of the far 
East to buy in the best and cheapest market, if they are to 
buy at all from foreigners. I do not deny that the outrage 
committed by France and England more than a quarter of a 
century ago upon China, when they bombarded her towns and 
plundered her palaces to compel her to abandon the system of 
almost absolute exclusion which had been one of her traditions, 
has been of great benefit to China and the world. British and 
other goods may now be landed at Chung-king, the great 
emporium in Sze-chuen, fifteen hundred miles from the sea. 
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The province itself, of which Chung-king is the mart, is of 
immense extent and limitless wealth, and by the opening of 
the great water-way it has been freed from the stagnation of 
cycles of Cathay. The same is true of other provinces, and is, 
no doubt, evidence of-an advance in the civilization of the far 
East and must bring a reward to Western enterprise. But it 
was obtained by very questionable means. At any rate, it is 
clear a peculiar policy of coercion by which England would 
secure the trade with China against all rivals, and prevent na- 
tive manufacturers from competing with her, is not the kind of 
action to be favored by the United States, to be supported 
by the United States, even though Mr. Chamberlain professes 
to hold an ascendant influence over the mind of America. We 
are at a loss to know on what he basis this influence. It can 
hardly be on his marriage ; but it is put forth as so great that 
at his behest the wishes of Irish-Americans are to be flung to 
the winds. However, to pull the chestnuts out of the fire in 
China is one of the advantages America is to obtain by the 
proposed alliance; and to me, indeed, the putting of it for- 
ward affords the clearest indication that the Secretary for the 
Colonies, notwithstanding debating talents of no common order, 
is incapable of forming a policy wider than the area of a 
borough, and unable to take the measure of relations and in- 
terests, difficulties and complications, larger than those which 
surround a scheme for lighting or paving a prosperous munici- 
pality in England. 
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AN ARCHBISHOP IN PERU: 
MOST REV. MANUEL ANTONIO BANDINI. 
BY A. DE LA TORRE BUENO. 


WUE passing away of Monseigneur Bandini, Arch- 
bishop of Lima, Peru, brings before us the vista 
of a very active, useful, and Christian life de- 
voted to the service of Christ. 

Monseigneur Bandini was a prelate of high 
mental attainments, a man possessed of a brilliant mind, of a 
kind and genial disposition, generous in the extreme, loying and 
loved by one and all, and a minister of Christ and his Holy 
Church in the fullest sense. He had the interests of Mother 
Church fully at heart. His whole life he devoted to the service 
of the church, to its advancement and welfare; nothing which 
lay in.his power did he neglect doing if in any way it would be 
beneficial to the church or to his flock. 

What changes have not occurred in the “Pearl of the 
Andes ”"—“la Perla de los Andes”—as Lima was styled, since 
its foundation in 1535 by the Spaniards! Not merely changes 
in the people, their habits and customs, but also in the church. 

It seems as if with the advent of Monseigneur Bandini into 
the priesthood in 1842 the church received a new impetus. By 
his untiring efforts, combined with his bright mind, he has suc- 
ceeded in placing the church on a better footing than it had 
been in years. Through his energy he infused new blood, and 
consequently new life, into the church. The needed repairs of 
the cathedral did not take ninety years to make, as it did take 
the Spaniards to build the church. 

Lima was founded by Francisco Pizarro, the conqueror of 
Peru, who personally laid the foundation stone on the 18th of 
January, 1535. He gave the city the name Ciudad de los 
Reyes—City of the Kings—because the site for its foundation 
was decided upon on the 6th of January, the day of the 
Epiphany. 

The cathedral was erected, under the patronage of St. 
John the Evangelist, by bull of Pope Paul III., dated May 14, 
1541, and published in Lima on the 17th of September, 1543. 

The church is a magnificent temple of the Renaissance 
style. It is 162 yards wide and 150 long, has three naves and 
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a very pretty facade. The corner-stone was laid by Francisco 
Pizarro on the same day that the first stone for the founda- 
tion of Lima was laid, January 18, 1535. The construction of 
the building continued during ninety years. The delay was 
due to the earthquakes. The cost of the building was 594,000 
pesos. It was consecrated on the !oth of October, 1625. In 
1746 it was partly demolished by an earthquake, and was not 
again rebuilt till 1758. As it actually stands to-day, it has 
three large portals, each door opening into a nave, which runs 
the whole length of the church. These doors are of wood, 
very heavy, and beautifully carved by hand. The _ facade 
of the church looks like a piece of fine and delicate lace; 
this effect is due to the ornamentation and carvings which 
adorn it. Two tall steeples, one at each side of the main en- 
trance, give the building an imposing appearance. In the left- 
hand spire isa large bell weighing thirty thousand pounds. This 
bell is tolled whenever an earthquake shakes the city. In 
the right-hand tower are placed two bells, both much smaller. 
The main altar is situated at the head of the centre nave; this 
nave is elevated, and is reached from the side by a flight.of ten 
marble steps which run the whole length of the nave and on 
both sides of it. Beneath the main altar is a catacomb where 
for a long time reposed the remains of Francisco Pizarro, but 
since removed. Here the archbishops and canons are laid to rest. 
Sixteen handsome altars are placed along the sides of the 
cathedral facing the two side naves. In one of these altars or 
chapels the remains of Pizarro have been placed in a crystal 
casket, so that the curious may gaze upon the mummified 
body of the founder of Lima. 

There is a magnificent organ, built in Belgium, in the cathe- 
dral, which was presented to the church by Archbishop Luna 
Pizarro. The cathedral can boast of some fine and rare works 
of art, principally some of the originals of the old masters. 
The Veronica by Murillo is one of the best known, though 
there are originals by some other Spanish masters. 

All the churches in Peru are made from “ adobe”—sunburnt 
bricks—and the facades and inside ornamentation are of stucco, 
which lends itself admirably for rich and beautiful decorative 
effects. 

The figures of the saints which adorn the churches are still 
somewhat primitive, being nothing but a form on which actual 
vestments are placed. The heads are carved out of wood, and 
the lips, eyes, etc., are colored; the hair is natural, being some- 
times the offering of some young girl or woman for a grace 
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received. The vestments of the saints are rich in the extreme, 
being of silk and velvet adorned with fine lace, gold braids, 
gold and silver ornaments, and, in some cases, embroidered 
with real pearls and precious stones—as are the ones of the 
saints in the cathedral. 

On feast days the inside walls of the churches are com- 
pletely covered with rich velvet hangings fringed with gold 
braid. The churches are lighted entirely by vestas. Great 
chandeliers, some containing hundreds of candles, are suspended 
from the ceiling. It may seem strange to a New-Yorker to 
know that the doors of these churches, with all this wealth 
exposed to the public gaze, are never closed. The doors of 
the churches stand open day and night; no guardian protects 
these riches; no detective keeps watch, for such is the rever- 
ence of an entirely Catholic community that no man would 
think for an instant of entering a church with any other senti- 
ment or feeling than one of devotion. 

Among the different orders in Peru we find the Jesuit 
Fathers—who have been expelled from the country several 
times by the government—Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustin- 
ians, and some others. 
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The archbishop’s palace, as it is called, is next to the 
cathedral. Both these buildings face the principal public 
square, “ Plaza de Armas.” This is a very pretty park. In its 
centre is situated a large fountain, while vases filled with plants 
of tropical beauty and marble statues help to make this one 
of the brightest spots in the city. The Government Palace and 
Municipality occupy two sides of the square, while the third is 
the dry-goods centre of the city. 

Monseigneur Bandini’s career was a very eventful one. 
During his life he not only occupied many and high clerical 
positions but he was also actively engaged in politics. 

Born at Lima, Peru, eighty-one years ago, his father was 
Sefior José Bandini, commander of the Spanish frigate Reina 
de los Angeles,a man highly educated and of a very good family. 
His mother was, before her marriage, Sefiora Manuela Man- 
zuelos y Capaz, daughter of one of the leading families of Are- 
quipa, Peru. 

In the year 1836 Monseigneur Bandini entered the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, the oldest university of the new world, 
having been founded in 1551 by royal charter. San Marcos 
was at one time as well the finest university of the new world, 
and competed favorably with centres of learning in Europe. 
The magnificent hall of this university is now occupied by the 
Chamber of Deputies. The ceilings of the main hall and 
other rooms of this building are noted for the handsome carved 
designs in hard woods which completely cover them. 

Monseigneur Bandini encouraged the establishment in Peru 
of schools by American and French sisters, and as a result 
these schools are considered the best in the city. 

The public schools of the city are in charge of the Society 
of Beneficence. In these schools, as well as in those under the 
fathers and sisters, religious teaching forms part of the curri- 
culum. 

After having completed his studies, in 1842, Monseigneur 
Bandini obtained a professorship in the University of San 
Marcos, a distinction conferred only on persons of great 
talent. In 1838, while still pursuing his studies at the uni- 
versity, he wrote a treatise on philosophy of such a high 
character and learning that, by decree of the national congress, 
a gold medal was awarded to him, and the degrees of licen- 
tiate, bachelor, and doctor of sacred theology were subsequently 
conferred upon him. In 1842 he was ordained by the arch- 
bishop, his Grace Fray Francisco Sales Arrieta. When but a 
young priest Archbishop Luna Pizarro, the successor of Mon- 
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seigneur Sales Arrieta, appointed him provisional curate of 
the parish of Huaura, a position which he held until 1845, 
when he: obtained the curacy of the parish of San Lorenzo 
de Quintin, in the province of Huarochiri. After seven years, 
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in 1852, he was transferred to the parish of Sayan, where, as in 
his former charges, he was also vicar. 

As rector of the different parishes, Monseigneur Bandini 
not only devoted his time and energy to the spiritual but also 
to the corporal welfare of his flock. He opened credit and 
made arrangements with the different stores by which he could 
provide, at his own personal expense, the needy of his flock 
with the necessities of life. 

Almost all the religious orders in Peru are monastic, having 
their private incomes from real property. The churches in 
Peru were at one time the centres of great riches, but in these 
latter years they have been rapidly losing their wealth and 
some of them to-day have incomes barely large enough to cover 
their expenses. This loss is partly due to the condition of the 
country and the depreciation in value of all real property, 
which is their chief source of wealth, and also to the confisca- 
tion by the government of some of the church property. 
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As the income of the churches has diminished, so also have 
the number of monasteries and convents decreased, a good 
many of them having to close their doors for lack of funds. It 
is a noteworthy fact that during Monseigneur Bandini’s admin- 
istration not one single edifice was closed, except the cathedral, 
and this only for the sake of making the necessary repairs. 
In fact, several of the buildings which had been forced to 
close their doors were reopened, some to continue their work, 
while two or three of the monasteries were converted into 
hospitals and placed under the charge of Sisters of Charity and 
other religious orders. 

To a Peruvian entering a church in New York for the first 
time it is not only strange but also shocking to hear the sound 
of money in the sacred edifice and to have to pay for the priv- 
ilege of occupying a seat. He has been accustomed to seeing 
churches open day and night; no usher or sexton, no locked 
or barred pews to confront him. The only sound of money ever 
heard in a Peruvian church is when some charitable person 
drops money in the box for the poor or for the relief of the 
sufferers in the public hospitals. 

The church exercises a great and beneficial influence all 
through South America in the political government of the 
countries, and, contrary to the usage in the United States, the 
influence of the clergy is direct, as both prelates and laymen take 
an active part in the elections and often occupy high political 
positions. 

Monseigneur Bandini distinguished himself in the political 
arena, having been for eight years—1843 to 1851—a delegate 
from the province of Chancay. During his term of office he 
gave entire satisfaction to his constituents, and never for a 
single moment forgot to work for the good of the church and 
the republic. Some of the grandest addresses heard in Congress 
were delivered by him. During the National Convention in 
1855 he, who was one of the delegates, defended the rights 
and privileges of Mother Church with such vehemence and 
learning that he was successful in every issue. 

After the death of Dr. Carlos de Orbea, Monseigneur Ban- 
dini was appointed by the archbishop vicar-general and judge 
of tithes. He was also made secretary of government, and in 
August, 1861, President Castilla made him “ Maestre Escuela.” 
In the year 1864 he was nominated by the President, General 
Pezet, for Bishop of Puno; and in the same year was appointed 
rector of the College of Santo Toribio by the archbishop, 
Monseigneur Goyeneche. 
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Monseigneur Bandini was member of a great number of 
commissions and committees. He was president of the com- 
mittee appointed to collect funds for the victims of the earth- 
quake in the South in 1869. This earthquake laid in ruins the 
greater part of the city of Arequipa, the second city in im- 
portance in Peru, and also, combined with a great tidal wave, 
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washed ashore and wrecked the United States man-of-war 
Wateree. Monseigneur Bandini was also president of the com- 
mittee named to collect moneys for the purchase of a battle- 
ship, Almirante Grau, for the war with Chili. 

During the presidency of General Prado Monseigneur Ban- 
dini was nominated for precentor and archdeacon; these charges 
he filled with great judgment and wisdom. Later, during the 
same administration, his name was brought before Congress 
as a candidate for the bishopric of Ayacucho, but, as he had 
already done on a previous occasion, he refused the nomination. 

Monseigneur Orueta, desiring to revise the tariff of parochial 
charges, placed Monseigneur Bandini on the committee which 
was appointed for that purpose. 

In 1879 President Prado suggested Monseigneur Bandini’s 
name for bishop zu partibus, and Monseigneur Moncenni, the 
papal delegate, considered it his duty to recommend Monseigneur 
Bandini to the Holy See, and consequently, in September, 1879, 
after being a priest for twenty-three years, he was made bishop. 
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Hardly three months had elapsed after his consecration 
when Monseigneur Orueta divided his duties with him, placing 
him in charge of the visits of the archdiocese, and later gave 
him the provisorship and ecclesiastic government of the arch- 
diocese. 

When Sefior Pierola was president he nominated Monseig- 
neur Bandini for Bishop of Cuzco, which nomination he de. 
clined; he was, however, made dean of the cathedral. Mon- 
seigneur Bandini has occupied many more positions which we 
do not mention, as it would make this short biography very 
voluminous. 

The previous administration, that of General Caceres, was 
one full of excitement and of very trying times in Peru. When 
General Caceres was deposed by Sefior Pierola, in 1895, there oc- 
curred the fiercest revolution known in Peru. During these try- 
ing times all the members of the church performed their duty 
in a very creditable manner. Monseigneur Macchi, the Papal 
delegate, was everywhere amid the flying bullets, and practi- 
cally through his efforts brought about the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

During these troublous times Monseigneur Bandini was not 
idle. He found an opportunity to befriend General Caceres and 
repay him for all the favors which he had received at his 
hands. When the revolutionary forces entered Lima General 
Caceres’ family went to the archbishop’s palace and remained 
there in safety until such time as they could be removed to 
some more secure place. When General Caceres found that 
he had to leave the government palace, he was removed—on a 
stretcher and covered with a shroud, as if he were a corpse— 
to the house of Monseigneur Bandini and from there to a for- 
eign man-of-war. It is well known that if it had not been for 
Monseigneur Bandini General Caceres and his family would 
have suffered at the hands of the revolutionists. 

Upon the death of Monseigneur Orueta, Monseigneur Ban- 
dini was elected capitular vicar and afterwards received the 
archiepiscopal pall on the 11th of August, 1889. 


Across the Andes Mountains lies the great ‘‘ Montafia,” or 
impenetrable forests, where the Amazon River finds its head- 
waters. These forests are filled with tribes of Indians, from 
the mild and peaceful Chunchos to the fierce Campas and 
the cannibal Cachivos. The great work of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing these natives fell, naturally, to the church. However, 
very little was done until after Monseigneur Bandini became the 
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archbishop. He used his influence with the government, and 
persuaded the authorities to send an expedition, headed by 
Father Sala, a Franciscan priest, in order to make reports to 
the government as to the condition of the country, and to the 
church in reference to the establishment of missions among the 
Indians. Unfortunately, Monseigneur Bandini’s death occurred 
soon after the return of the expedition. It is hoped that this 
great work will be continued now that Monseigneur Bandini has 
passed away too soon to secure the best results. 
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NERVOUS EPIDEMICS. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


HERE is little doubt that morbid mental phe- 
nomena may be traced very far back in history; 
indeed, we may reasonably believe that derange- 
ment of the nervous system dates from the 
earliest days of man’s appearance on earth. 
Man was obliged to struggle then, as he struggles now, against 
the forces of nature. The sun in primeval times could be his 
friend, but it might also be his enemy; its rays under certain 
conditions must have produced sunstroke, and we know that 
one of the common results of sunstroke is epilepsy. Sunstroke 
would also seem to predispose a person to yield more readily 
to morbid excitement; it lessens his powers of _ resistance. 
Then added to the baneful influence of sunstroke comes the 
influence of alcohol, and all authorities agree that alcohol is 
one of the potent factors in insanity. Now, the ancient 
Egyptians knew what it was to become intoxicated, as we learn 
by this quotation from a papyrus preserved in the British 
Museum :* “ Whereas it has been told me that thou hast for- 
saken books and devoted thyself to pleasure; that thou goest 
from tavern to tavern smelling of beer at the time of evening ; 
if beer gets into a man’s head it overcomes his mind. . 
Thou knowest that wine is an abomination, that thou hast 
taken an oath that thou wouldst not put liquor into thee. 
Hast thou forgotten thy resolution?” 





INSANITY AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


Insanity, however, in the modern sense of the word, is not 
recorded in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt. But we find 
the action of evil spirits distinctly mentioned as one of the 
causes of sickness, and we read of the malignant influence of 
demons in Egyptian papyri of the fifteen century B. c. But in 
the British Museum are a number of tablets from Ninive which 
speak of brain trouble and its remedy; and among the inhabi- 
tants of Mesopotamia the disease was called Headsickness. 
The symptoms are even given with much detail; but, as might 


* Papyrus Sallier I., Eleventh letter, British Museum. 
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be expected, this headsickness was believed to be caused by 
evil spirits, and it was to be cured by magic. Nor is it un- 
likely that the brain trouble which afflicted Nabuchodonosor, 
King of Babylon, took that curious form of madness where the 
patient believes that he is changed into a brute; and this may 
have been the reason why Nabuchodonosor was driven from 
his palace and obliged to roam seven years among the beasts 
of the field. We are told by Herodotus * that Cambyses, King 
of Persia, lost his reason, and the “sacred disease’”’ with which 
he was afflicted from childhood was no doubt epilepsy. It is 
highly probable, too, that Euripides was acquainted with cases 
of homicidal mania, from the terribly graphic description of 
Hercules in one of his plays. Euripides makes Hercules 
destroy his own children, being a prey to the delusion that 
they are the children of Eurystheus. But the Greeks wisely 
looked upon madness as a physical ailment. In Plato’s dia- 
logues (Timzeus), speaking of diseases of the body, we read: 
“In the above manner are diseases of the body produced, but 
the diseases of the soul, resulting from the habit of the body, 
are as follows: we must admit that the disease of the soul is 
folly, or a privation of intellect, and that there are two kinds 
of folly—the one madness, the other ignorance. Whatever 
passion, therefore, a person experiences that induces either of 
them, must be called a disease.” 

Nor does Plato, in the laws which he frames for his Re- 
public,+ neglect to provide for the insane; he would have those 
unfortunates kept aloof from the public eye and be taken care 
of by their families at home; and should this duty be neglected, 
the relatives must pay a fine. 

Aristotle { also perceived that insanity was to be viewed as 
a bodily ailment and that physicians might free the soul from 
this ailment by purging medicines. Hippocrates, too, in the 
fifth century B. C., made light of the vulgar opinion in regard 
to epilepsy—the morbus sacer, In the genuine works of Hippo- 
crates, vol ii. p. 854, we read: ‘The sacred disease appears to 
me to be nowise more divine nor more sacred than other 
diseases ; but has a natural cause, from which it originates like 
other affections. Men regard its nature and cause as divine 
from ignorance, etc.” Galen held the same common-sense view. 
And following the methods of the best Greek school, the 
Roman physicians prescribed reading aloud, music, and cheery, 


* Herodotus, vol. 1i. + Republic, Book II. chap. xiii. 
t Works of Aristotle, vol. vi. chap. iv. 
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airy rooms for the insane, and like the Greeks, they believed 
that melancholy was caused by the presence of black bile. 
Asclepiades, who lived in Rome one hundred years B. C., pre- 
scribed for his hysterical patients gentle frictions, or, as we 
say, massage; this was to promote sleep. He had no faith in 
fomentations of poppy and mandragora, and in place of gloomy 
cells he recommended sunshine. Following Asclepiades and 
living in Christian times came Czlius Aurelianus, who de- 
nounced the practice of whipping lunatics; indeed, his treatment 
differed but little from that which is followed in our day by 
alienists. In a word, the Greek and Roman doctors held the 
correct view of nervous diseases.* 
WITCHCRAFT A FORM OF INSANITY. 

Unhappily for mankind, the childish opinions of the Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians prevailed over the wisdom of the Ro- 
mans and Greeks. The former maintained that such dis- 
orders were due to the presence in the patient’s body of 
an evil spirit; and we may truly say that this foolish 
belief was the most baneful of all the heritages handed 
down from the pagan to the Christian world. It had been 
and it continued to be the parent-tree of witchcraft and 
kindred delusions, and for more than a thousand years after 
the fall of Rome the belief in familiarities with the devil led to 
methods of treatment of the insane which were unspeakably 
barbarous. Superstition—“ the deformed child of faith,” as 
Lowell calls it—ruled supreme in regard to hysterical affections, 
and often the most painful of deaths—burning at the stake— 
was the fate of those who had hallucinations of the senses. 
In vain did the clergy for several centuries tell the ignorant 
masses that the so-called witches were merely persons suffering 
from hallucinations; their words were unheeded. And then, 
alas! came a time when the clergy themselves yielded to the 
delusion. But towards the beginning of the fifteenth century a 
little light commenced to break, and Antonio Guarnerio, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Pavia, at the risk of his life, boldly 
ridiculed the stories which were told about witches; while a 
little later, in 1509, the keeper of the papal archives, Zacchia 
by name, dared to maintain that demoniacs were persons 
afflicted with black bile, which was accompanied by hallucina- 
tions. Yet still the unlettered classes, as well as not a few of 
the learned ones, continued to believe in witchcraft. In the 


* Dictionary of Psychological Medicine, by Dr. Tuke. 
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latter part of the seventeenth century the chief baron of 
England, Sir Matthew Hale, charged a jury in these words: 
“That there are such creatures as witches I make no doubt at 
all. . . .”’ And the two hystero-epileptic widow women 
who were on trial before him were duly convicted by the jury 
of witchcraft and hung. Martin Luther also raged against 
witches, and so did several of the Puritan clergymen of New 
England. In Sir John Sinclair’s Stattstical Account of Scotland 
we read, speaking of the parish of Kirkcudbright in the first 
half of the eighteenth century: ‘The lower class 

firmly believed in ghosts, hobgoblins, fairies, elves, witches, and 
wizards. . . . They frequently saw the devil, etc.” And 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, and who died only a 
hundred years ago, held that to give up belief in witchcraft 
was to give up the Bible. A woman was burnt for witchcraft 
at Wiirzburg, Germany, in 1749; and in Poland, in 1775, nine 
women were burned for the same offence. Indeed, until very 
lately this superstition lingered among the rustics in certain 
parts of England. How many persons—mostly women—afflicted 
with different forms of hysteria, have been burnt and hung as 
witches during the past thousand years, it would not be easy 
to tell; certainly the number has been very great, and burning 
seems to have been the common mode of putting them to 
death.* 

Nor was it until the latter half of the last century—when 
natural science was battling to the front—that men like Pinel 
in France, Tuke in England, and Vincenzo Chiarugi in Italy 
were able to obtain a hearing among their fellow-men and to 
convince them that hysterical persons and epileptics were 
neither witches nor demoniacs, and that they were to be treated 
in the wise and kindly way prescribed by the Greek and Ro- 
man physicians two thousand years before. 

What we have written thus far has gone to show the too 
common neglect of the study of nature and the sad results 
which flowed from this neglect, as well as the survival of Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian superstitions almost down to our own 
generation. And now, when the Roman Empire crumbled in 
pieces and when petty kings without number began to quarrel 
over the widely-scattered spoils (in their quarrels taking no 
more heed of the oz pollot beneath them than if these had 
been so many swine), can we wonder when we look back at 


*In the case of Joan of Arc the executioner afterwards regretted that the wood had been 
n and that he had thus prolonged her agony. 
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those ages of violence that the minds of our poor ancestors 
should have become morbidly sensitive through what they had 
to endure? Consider the never-ending wars, consider the famines 
and persecutions, consider the unwholesome conditions of life, 
especially in the walled towns with narrow, sunless streets ; con- 
sider, too, the loathsome disease, leprosy, dooming one member in 
almost every family to a living tomb. Surely these factors, added 
to the belief in witchcraft, were enough to produce a mental 
substratum well fitted to give birth to an hysterical outbreak. 
And when at length, coming out of the East, the mysterious 
Black Death appeared, which was to carry off its victims not 
by the thousand but by the million, the people’s cup of misery 
did run ‘ull to: the brim, and, breaking loose from the whole- 
some restraint of the clergy, they abandoned themselves to the 
most extravagant penances. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE FLAGELLANTS. 


And now, in the first half of the fourteenth century, there 
might have been seen coming out of Hungary a procession of 
men and women composed at first mostly of peasants, but as 
they advanced along the highway they were joined by the rich 
and the nobles. This strange procession was the Brotherhood of 
the Flagellants. Their eyes were cast upon the ground, they 
were clothed in sombre garments with a red cross sewed on 
the back, breast, and cap, and at their head marched a chief, 
followed by taper-bearers and persons carrying velvet banners 
embroidered in gold; and after the banner-bearers came a 
band of singers, and we give a few verses of the song they 
sang:* 


‘““Whoe’er to save his soul is fain 
Must pay and render back again. 
His safety so he shall consult: 
Help us, good Lord, to this result. 


Ye that repent your crimes, draw nigh; 
From the burning hell we fly, 

From Satan’s wicked company. 

Whom he leads 

With pitch he feeds. 


Ply well the scourge for Jesus’ cake 
And God through Christ your sins shall take. 


*B. G. Babington’s translation. 
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Brimstone and pitch and mingled gall 
Satan pours on such sinners all. 


Had it not been for our contrition 
All Christendom had met perdition.” 


It did not take long for other bands of Flagellants to 
spring up, and before many weeks through all Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Bohemia, and Flanders the flogging mania spread. 
Whoever wished to join one of the bands was bound to stay in 
it at least thirty-four days, and he was also to have four-pence 
daily of his own, so that he might not become a beggar and a 
burden on his brother Flagellants. If the person who wished 
to become a member was a man and had a wife, he was 
obliged to show that she had consented to let him go; it was 
also necessary to prove that he was reconciled to all his fellow- 
men. The Flagellants had a rule which forbade them to enter 
a house unless invited, nor were they allowed to talk with 
strange females. They dispensed with the services of the 
clergy, and confessed and gave absolution to one another, while 
twice a day—morning and evening—the procession halted to 
do penance. Having stripped to the waist and put off their 
shoes, they flung themselves on the ground face downward, 
while one of their number, called the master, applied the 
scourge. Then, when he had given each penitent a few lashes, 
he ordered them all to rise up and flog themselves. And now, 
with abundant tears and blood streaming down their bodies, 
they supplicated the Almighty to rid them of the Black Death, 
and many of them declared that the blood from their wounds 
was mingling with the blood of their Saviour. When at length 
the scourging was ended, one of them would read aloud a 
letter which he pretended to have received from a heavenly 
messenger, and the letter declared that Christ, at the interces- 
sion of the Blessed Virgin and the holy angels, had decreed 
that every Flagellant who should perform his daily penance 
for the full thirty-four days would be a partaker of the divine 
grace. The band which passed through Strasbourg endeavored 
to raise a dead child to life. But they did not succeed in 
working a miracle. All the bands, however, claimed to have 
the power of casting out devils. 


CONDEMNED BY CLEMENT VI. 


By 1349 this psychical contagion had become so widespread 
that Pope Clement VI. issued a bull against the Flagellants, 
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and at the same time many high nobles as well as several 
kings took measures to stop the processions. But pope, nobles, 
and kings were powerless to abate the mania; opposition 
seemed only to aggravate it. And now the gloomy fanaticism 
of the Flagellants was suddenly turned upon the Jews, whom 
they accused of having poisoned the wells and thus been the 
cause of the Black Death. The cry “The Jews have poisoned 
the wells!” spread like wild-fire; hamlet after hamlet, town 
after town, took up the ominous cry, and in an incredibly 
short space of time, when we consider the slowness of travel 
and the few high-roads in that age, every country in Europe 
became panic-stricken. Everywhere the Jews were accused of 
having poisoned the wells, and in many places the wells were 
sealed up and the people were forced to drink rain or river 
water; indeed, some Jews under the agony of torture declared 
that they had really put poison into the drinking-water. At 
Basle a number of these unhappy people were driven into a 
big wooden building, which was set on fire and they all per- 
ished. At Freybourg a similar wholesale killing took place at 
the instigation of the Flagellants. At Strasbourg two thousand 
Jews were enclosed in their own cemetery and were burned in 
the same way; while at Mayence no fewer than twelve thousand 
were put to death, mostly by fire. There is little doubt that, 
added to the belief that they had poisoned the wells, was a 
thirst for money. All Jews were believed to be rich, and the 
auri sacra fames increased the taste for killing them, and many 
Jewish families, as soon as a procession of Flagellants was 
reported to be approaching, did not wait to be burnt, but cut 
their own throats. And here be it said that the Pope, Clement 
VI., was almost the only friend they had during this trying 
period ; and although he was not able to cure the hysteria of 
the Flagellants, he gave a safe asylum to thousands of Jews 
at Avignon, and he also issued two bulls declaring that they 
were innocent of the crime of which they were accused. In 
Poland, too, the reigning duke, Boleslav V., gave them a refuge, 
and hence to this day very many Jews are to be found dwel- 
ling in Poland. 


THE WHIPPING MANIA FOLLOWED BY THE DANCING MANIA. 


At length the whipping mania subsided; it disappeared with 
the disappearance of the plague; and surely one might have 
hoped that the people of Central Europe were now going to 
enjoy a spell of mental repose. But alas! in 1374 another ner- 
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vous outbreak occurred. This was known as the Dancing mania, 
or the Dance of St. Vitus. And here let us observe that St. 
Vitus was a young Christian martyr who won his crown under 
Diocletian, in 303. And the reason why he became, centuries 
afterwards, the patron saint of those who were afflicted with 
the mania for dancing, was because just before his execution 
he begged Almighty God that whoever should solemnize his 
feast day might escape this mania.* And lo! an answer- 
ing voice was heard to cry, “St. Vitus, thy prayer is ac- 
cepted.” 

This new nervous epidemic appeared, as we have said, in 
1374, in which year very many men and women might have been 
seen assembling at Aix-la-Chapelle. They all came from the 
direction of Germany and were joined hand-in-hand, circling 
round and round as they advanced, and dancing in wild de- 
lirium; and they danced and danced until they dropped ex- 
hausted to the earth. The dancing was nearly always preceded 
by an epileptic convulsion; and it was when the fit was over, 
but with the foam still on their lips, that the maniacs sprang 
up and commenced to dance. During the dance they seemed 
neither to hear nor to see; they were insensible to sense im- 
pressions, but they continually shrieked out the names of differ- 
ent spirits whom their morbid fancies conjured up, while many 
of them declared that they felt as if they had been plunged 
into a river of blood, and that it was this feeling which obliged 
them to leap so high. Like the epidemic of the Flagellants, 
this second epidemic was not long in spreading far beyond 
Aix la-Chapelle. Very soon the rich began to dance as well as 
the poor, and the outbreak was commonly looked upon as de- 
moniacal. Everywhere Masses were offered up for the unfor- 
tunates, while not a few were exorcised. It was soon discov- 
ered that music produced a soothing effect on the dancers and 
that nothing excited them so much as the sight of a red ob- 
ject. And in this horror of red may we not note a remarkable 
resemblance to the feelings which the same color excites in 
brutes ? 

On one occasion, in the town of Metz, as many as eleven 
hundred men and women were dancing together. Not only 
did peasants quit their ploughs and housewives their household 
duties to join in the mad waltz, but boys and girls too 
were carried away by the nervous excitement and danced as 
wildly as their elders. The authorities in some places over- 


* St. Vitus’s prayer would seem to show that this nervous affection was not a new one. 
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powered the’dancers and dragged them shrieking to the nearest 
shrine of St. Vitus, where they were forced to assist at a Mass 
which was offered up in their behalf. Then when the Mass was 
ended they were made to go one after the other to the altar, 
and there they were persuaded to say a prayer to the saint for 
his intercession, as well as to give a small alms, and there is 
little doubt that this prayer and this alms-giving exercised a 
wholesome influence on the over-wrought nerves, for it is a fact 
that the hysterical dance never recommenced at any of the shrines 
of St. Vitus, nor do we ourselves hesitate to believe that real 
cures may have been effected through his intercession. As we 
have said, this mania spared neither rich nor poor,ehigh-born 
nor low-born ; but it was especially violent among those who 
led sedentary, introspective lives. Not seldom the afflicted ones 
would all at once stop dancing and dash out their brains against 
some wall or rock, or jump into the nearest pond or well. In 
many cases, however, the abnormal exercise of the limbs brought 
about a cure; the prolonged swinging of the arms and the 
jumping tended to allay the over-excitement of the nerves. 
But sometimes the dancers, when they fell to the ground, were 
in such a state of exhaustion that they were not able to rally 
from it, and died. It is related that in one case the authori- 
ties of the town of Basle hired three strong men to dance one 
after the other with a young woman who had the mania, and 
they danced and danced with her for four whole weeks. They 
paid no heed to her lacerated feet; they merely allowed her to 
sit down now and then just long enough to take a_little food 
and a few winks of sleep. Finally, when the girl could no 
longer stand up, she was carried to a hospital and, wonderful 
to relate, she entirely recovered. As it was observed that the 
color red added fury to the dancers, red garments were strictly 
forbidden by the authorities of many towns where the disease 
broke out. In their paroxysms some of the unfortunate people 
tore their clothes into strips and then continued to leap and 
to waltz in a state of nudity, and in order not to expose them- 
selves in this condition, the rich ones often employed a faithful 
servant to watch them and to prevent them from committing 
such an impropriety. 

But despite all the efforts of the civil authorities and the 
clergy this nervous epidemic continued to rage for more than 
a hundred years, nor was it until the early part of the six- 
teenth century that it was stripped of its supernatural character 
and made the subject of medical inquiry. And the one to 
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whom we owe this new departure in medicine was the noted 
Swiss physician and alchemist, Paracelsus. 


TARANTISM IN ITALY. 


But before the Dancing mania died out another nervous 
epidemic closely related to it appeared in Italy: and it was 
known as Tarantism, because it was believed to be caused by 
the bite of the tarantula, a ground-spider which abounded in 
the neighborhood of a town called Tarentum. The very fact 
that the bite—sometimes merely the imaginary bite—of this 
insect should have so worked upon the nerves of the people 
is a proof not only of their limited intelligence, but also of 
their wretched social condition, which formed a good prepara- 
tory soil for the psychical disorder. When a person fancied 
that a tarantula had bitten him he fell into a deep melancholy ; 
but this melancholy was suddenly dissipated by music, and after 
the first few notes of a flute the sufferer would clap his hands 
and sing and dance until he dropped down exhausted. And it 
was the common belief. that the music and the active bodily 
movements caused the spider’s poison:'to become evenly dis- 
tributed over the body and to be finally expelled through the 
pores of the skin. Like the other nervous epidemics, Tarant- 
ism quickly spread until it covered the whole of Italy; and 
soon to the flute were added the drum and clarionet. But if 
music helped to calm the nerves of the afflicted ones, it unfor- 
tunately drew together big crowds of listeners, especially wo- 
men, who, looking on, in a few minutes caught the psychic 
poison and, joining in the dance, would dance and dance until 
the music ceased; then their limbs would drop as if paralyzed 
and they would lie panting on the ground until the musicians 
recovered their breath and began to play again. But in some 
towns the authorities, wisely appreciating the good effects of 
the music, would not let the players stop playing until the 
dancers were so utterly fagged out that when they did fall to 
the ground they were unable torise again. It was also observed 
in this epidemic, as in the others of which we have spoken, 
that the dancers were seized with unaccountable emotions and 
strange desires. Many of the men carried side arms, and when 
a man would brandish his sword the sight of the bright, metal- 
lic weapon cleaving the air increased the excitement of his fel- 
low-dancers; indeed any gleaming object produced the same 
effect. Yet it is an interesting fact that the color red, which 
had so maddened the people of central and northern Europe 
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during the Dancing mania, was rather liked by the victims of 
Tarantism, and one of these would sometimes rush towards a 
red scarf or banner and embrace it and fondle it in the most 
ridiculous manner. Hecker, in his Epidemics of the Middle Ages, 
page 120, says: “ The dancing fits of a certain Capuchin friar 
in Tarentum excited so much curiosity that Cardinal Caje- 
tano proceeded to the monastery that he might see with his 
own eyes what was going on. As soon as the monk, who was 
in the midst of his dance, perceived the spiritual prince clothed 
in his red garments, he no longer listened to the Tarantella of 
the musicians, but with strange gestures endeavored to approach 
the cardinal, as if he wished to count the very threads of his 
scarlet robe. . . . The interference of the spectators and 
his own respect prevented his touching it, and thus, the irrita- 
tion of his senses not being appeased, he fell into a state of 
such anguish and disquietude that he presently sank down in 
a swoon, from which he did not recover until the cardinal com- 
passionately gave him his cape. This he immediately seized in 
the greatest ecstasy and pressed now to his breast, now to his 
forehead and cheeks, and then again commenced his dance as 
if in the frenzy of a love fit!” 

Tarantism, which outlasted St. Vitus’s dance, reached its 
greatest height in Italy during the seventeenth century; and 
it is interesting to know that the paroxysms of the disorder 
were so mitigated by cheery, lively melodies, especially by the 
notes of the flute, that even at the present day one of the airs 
which were played during this epidemic is called the Tarantella ; 
and the moment this air is heard aged persons and little chil- 
dren begin to caper and dance and clap their hands, just as 
their afflicted forefathers did who fancied they had been bitten 
by a tarantula. Tarantism—which was purely a disease of the 
imagination—had its premonitory symptoms, namely, vertigo, 
sleeplessness, and frequent weeping; and as the nerves of wo- 
men are more easily excited than the nerves of men, so as a 
rule in every community the first to yield to the disorder were 
females, especially if they led sedentary, solitary lives. 

Before we close these remarks on Tarantism let us add that 
a similar epidemic broke out in Persia at about the same 
time as in Italy. And in Persia the person believed to have 
been bitten by a venomous spider was made to swallow a 
great quantity of milk, after which he was suspended in a box 
or cage, and this being given a violent rotatory motion the 
patient was made very sick at the stomach, and by his vomit- 
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ing the malignant spirit was supposed to be driven out of his 
body. When Tarantism died out, Europe enjoyed more than 
a century of freedom from any hysterical epidemic—except- 
ing the brief nervous outbreak of so-called demoniacs at 
Loudun. 


LES CONVULSIONNAIRES DE ST. MEDARD. 


But in 1727 there died in France a certain deacon named 
Francois de Paris, who had made himself notorious by his 
opposition to those who were called Ultramontanists. He was 
the idol of a certain party who looked upon him as the mar- 
tyr of Jansenism, and his burial place at St. Médard was soon 
visited by numbers of his followers. Now, in 1731 it began to 
be whispered about that wonderful things were occurring in the 
St. Médard cemetery: some persons while standing beside the 
deacon’s grave were seized with convulsions, and their moaning 
and rolling about on the turf drew together crowds of curious 
people, and at the same time miraculous cures were said to be 
taking place there. Those against whom the .deacon had 
preached saw in these convulsions and strange doings the hand 
of Satan, while his disciples, on the contrary, looked upon what 
was going on as the work of the Almighty. At length- not 
only the cemetery but the neighboring streets became filled 
with hysterical people, mostly women, as well as by sufferers 
from different diseases who were looking for a miracle to be 
wrought in their behalf. Al) were struggling to reach the 
deacon’s grave, and the moment they got there one after the 
other would fall into a convulsion, until before long there was 
a perfect epidemic of epileptic fits; and soon the epileptics 
became known as Les convulsionnaires de St. Médard.* At 
length, when the number of persons attacked with this form of 
hysteria had reached eight hundred, the king, Louis XV., 
ordered a high wall to be built around the graveyard, and it 
was on this wall that a wag scribbled the well-known distich: 


“De par le roi défense a Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu.”’+ 


At the same time the sufferers were ordered to be beaten 
with sticks, for beating was thought to act as a counter-irri- 
tant; and it is related that some, who were little able to stand 

* Religious excitement is more dangerous when acting on numbers of people together 
than when acting on individuals, and it often culminates in insanity. 


+ The Lord is forbidden without the king’s grac2 
To work any miracle in this place. 
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this heroic treatment, received from six to eight thousand blows 
before they died. Nor can we wonder that the Convulsionnatres 
were believed to be under a supernatural influence of some 
kind. Although it was well-nigh the middle of the last cen- 
tury, very little was yet known about the nervous system and 
the credulity of even learned men was incredible. In _ this 
psychic outbreak the women, as usual, distinguished themselves 
by their antics: they would leap like fish out of water, they 
would bend backwards until heels and shoulders touched ; many 
of them, when they were not rolling over and over on the 
cemetery ground, would play with rattles like little children. 
Others again, after modestly tying their gowns at the foot, 
would stand upon their heads. Some would set up a barking 
and a howling like dogs. One curious female, the moment her 
fit was over, betook herself to confessing the men-folk, and 
several even had themselves crucified. Speaking of this epi- 
demic, Dr. J. S. Morand, in Le Magnétisme Animal, p. 456, 
says: “Aucun homme au courant des découvertes modernes, 
dues an progrés accompli par une étude plus sévére, plus 
méthodique des maladies nerveuses, ne doute aujourd’hui 
que les malheureuses convulsionnaires ne fussent, eomme les 
possédées de Loudun, de véritables hystériques, et a cetitre 
plus ou moins insensibles a la douleur, etc.” 

Of course, the leading physicians of France were not de- 
ceived in their diagnosis; they rightly attributed the outbreak 
to natural causes, and through their influence open meetings of 
Convulstonnatres were forbidden by act of parliament in 1762. 
But meetings continued to be held in secret, and it is said 
that in these secret meetings the most immoral acts were per- 
formed. The great Revolution, however, modified somewhat 
the nervous tension of the afflicted ones, and after 1790 we 
hear comparatively little of this disorder. -Yet it is an interest- 
ing fact that the very last Convulsionnaires did not disappear 
until as late as 1828. 


CAMP-MEETING FRENZY, 


At some of the early Methodist camp-meetings in Kentucky 
and Tennessee—to which* thousands flocked—many of the 
strange, abnormal acts of the French Convulsionnaires were dis- 
tinctly repeated. At these camp-meetings children became af- 
fected by sympathy and fell into convulsions like their parents, 
while not a few suffered all their lives from the nervous 
excitement which began at these religious revivals. For a 
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good account of these early camp-meetings we refer the reader 
to McMaster’s History of the United States. In the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. iii., we are told that a con- 
vulsive epidemic, called the Leaping Ague, broke out in Forfar- 
shire towards the middle of the last century. It bore a good 
deal of resemblance to Tarantism and St. Vitus’s dance, and 
the speediest relief was afforded by the bagpipes, whose bar- 
baric notes often changed the caperings and absurd contortions 
of the Leapers into a merry reel. It is related that during this 
hysterical outbreak—which lasted seventy years—a Scotch laird, 
whose two daughters had fallen victims to it, kept his horse all 
the time saddled and bridled, so that the very moment the 
young ladies were seized with a fit and began to leap and run 
away, he sprang into the saddle and, although it was necessary 
sometimes to apply the spurs, he always managed to overtake 
them before they had gone very far, and then, grasping them 
by the hair, he dragged them to the lake, where he gave them 
a good ducking. 

In 1774 a similar epidemic broke out in the Shetland and 
Orkney Islands. It began with a convulsion like epilepsy, and 
sometimes a number of persons would fall down together in a 
fit. On several occasions fifty or sixty women (the disorder, 
we need scarcely say, chiefly attacked females), as if at a given 
signal, were thus attacked in church, whereupon they were car- 
ried out into the fresh air, screaming and twisting themselves 
into all manner of shapes, and placed side by side in the church- 
yard, where in about a quarter of an hour they would come to 
their senses; and when they rose to their feet they had not 
the least recollection of what had happened to them. 

And now that we have come down to our own times—to 
the sanest epoch of which we have any record—we might per- 
haps imagine that these psychical contagions are not going to 
reappear. Well, probably not, at least among civilized nations; 
as men grow more intelligent, and as the conditions of life are 
improved, such epidemics do tend to become rarer; for the 
morbid mental substratum, the preparatory soil, does not exist 
in such favorable quantities. Nevertheless, the nervous system 
exists, and the suggestive influence of hysterical individuals— 
and there always will be some hysterical ones—is ever ready 
to work upon the masses, should any uncommonly favorable 
circumstance predispose these to accept the morbid suggestion. 
Our great safeguard is education: we must especially study our- 
selves. There is not in all creation anything so wonderful as. 
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man. His body is a storehouse of vast potentialities. Ages 
ago the Greeks recognized this fact; and in the thirteenth cen- 
tury of our era the Franciscan monk, Roger Bacon, pointed 
out to us the path to follow if we wished to rise above the 
miasma of ignorance. But although he had one exalted friend * 
the human tide was against him, and he was misunderstood and 
punished for what he preached and wrote. 

Even to-day there are some amongst us whose neglect of 
the physical sciences and whose childish credulity bring dis- 
credit on the church; for example, those who recently put 
implicit faith in the absurd revelations of the mythical Diana 
Vaughan.t 

A distinguished German priest, Dr. Hermann Schell, of Wiirz- 
burg, in a book lately published, entitled Der Katholicismus 
als princip des Fortschritts, earnestly recommends a more en- 
lightened training in the seminaries of Bavaria. Let us hope 
that this little book may accomplish its object. Catholic insti- 
tutions should everywhere strive to rank among the first. Re- 
ligion is all the better for the spread of knowledge and for the 
independent exercise of our reason. By placing ourselves 
in the forefront of scholarship, and by looking hopefully, en- 
thusiastically to the approaching twentieth century—not dread- 
ing its possible discoveries, nor sighing for days gone by—we 
shall be carrying out the wishes of our glorious Pope, Leo XIII. 

* Pope Clement IV., whose pontificate was only too brief. 

+ Diana Vaughan, who was a mythical personage, was declared by one Leo Taxil to have 
been present at interviews between Satan and the Freemasons ; she also announced the birth 
of anti-Christ’s mother. Two years ago Leo Taxil confessed it was alla fabrication. But 


many of the French clergy believed it was true. Even the Crvi/ta Cattolica became Leo 
Taxil’s dupe. 
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A REVIEW OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE MOVE- 
MENT. 


BY A RELIGIOUS. 


: ! ITH the completion of its third year of activity the 
& National Catholic Teachers’ Institute finds its ex- 
perimental stage past. The special dangers which 
beset the infant life of such movements no longer 
threaten its existence. It has gone beyond the 
perils of starvation and of asphyxiation from insalubrious atmos- 
pheres, and it now laves in asea of warm approval and encomium. 

Cardinal Gibbons “does not hesitate to endorse it’’; their 
Graces of New York, St. Louis, and St. Paul “take pleasure 
in recommending” both the work and its brave-hearted initia- 
tor; Rector and Vice-Rector of the Catholic University approve 
not only its objects but its results, while Paulist missionaries 
and Jesuit professors smile upon its efforts. The interest of 
the teaching communities themselves in institute work has 
steadily increased. With only one or two exceptions they are 
eager for these conferences on educational matters, and aver 
that they derive from them not merely information as to 
modern educational plans and methods, but new inspirations, 
greater zeal for their work, and even such an increase of love 
for the several orders in which God has placed them as is sure 
to be the outcome of a quickening of the intellectual as well 
as of the spiritual life. For mind as well as soul needs to be 
expanded that we may comprehend the purposes of the saints. 





A SUMMER OF HARD WORK. 


During the past summer Mrs. Burke has personally con- 
ducted institutes at Beatty and Scranton, Pa., Springfield and 
Chicago, Ill., La Crosse, Wis., St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., 
Fitchburg, Haverhill, and Springfield, Mass. All except those 
at Beatty and La Crosse were general institutes, attended by 
sisters of various communities. The Beatty Institute, convened 
by the Sisters of Mercy teaching at St. Xavier's Academy, 
had the great advantage of the assistance of a large num- 
ber of priests. Very Rev. E. A. Bush, V.G., was to have 
opened it, but owing to his illness his thoughtful paper on 
Christian Education was read by Rev. Mother Sebastian, superior 
of the Sisters of Mercy in the Pittsburg Diocese. Rev. J. F. 
VOL, LXVIII.—8 
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Regis Canevin, rector of the Pittsburg Cathedral, spoke on the 
need of training children to self-government. Rev. F. P. Ward 
gave an address on The Good, the True, and the Beautiful, and 
Rev. William Graham read a really practical paper strongly 
deprecating the custom of moving teachers just as they were 
becoming familiar with their work and the kind of child- 
material on which it was to be done. The practical sympathy 
of the clergy of the diocese was also shown in the Scranton 
Institute, where the coadjutor bishop delivered an excellent 
lecture on the necessity for practicality and “ go-ahead-itive- 
ness” in the Christian education given in our country, and 
Rev. T. F. Coffey gave admirably practical suggestions on teach- 
ing children the ordinary of the Mass and the use of the missal. 
The most noteworthy thing about the La Crosse Institute, 
conducted for the Franciscan Sisters of the Perpetual Adoration, 
was the exhibit of work done by the children in their various 
schools. That of the Indian children was particularly good. 


WHAT ABOUT “ PRIVATE” INSTITUTES ? 


By far the more interesting gatherings to our readers, how- 
ever, will be the general institutes. Indeed, the private insti- 
tutes are so foreign to the true spirit of this great movement 
toward the unification of our intellectual forces for the war on 
ignorance and error that it seems to us a grave question 
whether Mrs. Burke should consent to hold them except for 
the benefit of those orders whose rules positively forbid their 
leaving enclosure for attendance outside. These are very few 
in this country. 

The Chicago Institute was the most far-reaching in its 
scope. It was held in the assembly hall of St. James’ High 
School, on Wabash Avenue, and was attended by Sisters of 
Mercy, of St. Joseph, of the Humility of Mary, of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, of Christian Charity, the Sisters of Charity of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Ladies of Loretto, the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, Benedictines, Franciscans, Ursulines, Domini- 
cans from Wisconsin and Tennessee, public-school teachers 
from all over the city, and very many interested parents. Rev. 
Hugh Maguire, rector of St. James’, presided over the open- 
ing, and Mrs. Burke was supported by a strong staff of practi- 
cal women. The ‘co-ordination of forces—clerical, pedagogic, 
and parental—displayed in these Chicago sessions was magnifi- 
cently hopeful. Father Shannon gave a most scholarly dis- 
course on the Liturgy of the Mass, which was of great use to 
the teachers themselves and which will be followed next year 
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by detailed instructions on how to teach the liturgy of the 
Mass to children. The enthusiasm of the delegates was such 
that the lecturers gave them two hours a day more than had 
been planned for, working from g A. M. till 6 P. M. and after. 
More than two hundred of the sisters brought their lunches, so 
as to waste neither time nor money at the noon recess, and 
the large-hearted pastor of St. James’ Church brought in musi- 
cians who dispensed sweet music while they ate. 


MOTHERS’ CLUBS. 


Mrs. Burke herself regards the organization of the St. James’ 
Mothers’ Club as one of the best fruits of these days of much- 
blessed toil. ‘‘The day,” she says fervently, “for the laity to 
take a greater interest in the education of their own children is 
here with us. The pastors and sisters cannot do the work 
alone, and ought not to be asked to do it without the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the parents. It is true that many parents 
are incapable of deciding how best to educate their own chil- 
dren; but they can learn much by doing all they can to fur- 
ther the interests of the schools.” 

The head of a household and family, as well as a woman 
who has held some of the highest positions under the New 
York State Department of Public Instruction, Mrs. Burke is 
capable of looking at the child from the point of view of the 
mother as well as from that of the teacher, and considers that 
fine and high results can never be reached while children de- 
tect opposition or even lack of coalition between the forces at 
work in school and in home. Hence her eagerness for the 
establishment of Mothers’ Clubs and Circles for the promotion 
of home culture on a solidly Christian basis, to be managed 
either as parish affairs, or, when possible, with the sympathetic 
guidance and co-operation of broad-minded sisters. 


OBJECT-LESSONS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

The Springfield, Ill., Institute was held at the mother-house 

of the Dominicans of the Alton Diocese, who combined with 
the Ursulines of Alton and Springfield. ‘“ Real” lessons given 
to real children, by Mrs. Burke and Miss Manahan of Saratoga, 
formed a special feature of the work here, to the efficiency of 
which the-Vicar-General, Very Rev. T. Hickey, added greatly 
by his frequent visits and admirable suggestions. Archbishop 
Kain was absent from the city, and therefore unable to be 
present at St. Louis. His place was taken by Rev. J. J. Harty. 
Rey. Fathers Coffey and Phelan, of the Western Watchman, with 
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several other clergymen, visited the sessions during the week. 
It goes without saying that Archbishop Ireland took the great- 
est interest in the St. Paul gathering. He-delivered the open- 
ing address. Many priests from neighboring towns attended. 
Bishop Bonacum, of Nebraska, gave half a day to this institute, 
and Bishop Cotter, of Winona, a day and a half, the latter plead- 
ing specially for care with the slow children. 


SIDE WORK, 


In addition to these regular institutes under the direction 
of the national manager, her staff did much outlying work dur- 
ing the vacation season. 

Miss B. M. Phelan spent two weeks with the Dominican 
nuns at Sinsinawa Mound, and one week with the Visitation 
nuns in St. Louis. Methods and changes in methods were dis- 
cussed at both places. Miss Margaret F. Haggerty, of Long 
Island City, gave part of her vacation to reviewing English sub- 
jects with some New York State sisters; Miss Margaret P. 
Sullivan, of Nyack, went to Illinois for July work; Miss Cathe- 
rine E. Martin, of Niagara Falls, to South Dakota; Miss Fran- 
ces A. Holmes, of Saratoga Springs, to Detroit, Mich.; Miss 
Margaret Manahan, of Saratoga Springs, to Connecticut. 

Mrs. John H. Baird, principal of the City Training School 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., conducted most successful institutes at 
Fitchburg and Springfield, Mass., where Rev. B. S. Conaty in- 
structed in methods of Bible teaching, Bishop Beaven presiding. 
Rev. John J. McCoy, P.R., of Chicopee, won new laurels by 
giving two eloquent addresses. His interest in the cause was 
shown most forcibly by his continued attendance and the care- 
fulness with which he listened to each one of the speakers. 

The Institute at Fitchburg was held in the hall of St. Bernard’s 
school, under the auspices of the Presentation Nuns and their 
reverend pastor. The order is enclosed, but with true religious 
charity it generously entertained the sisters from other communi- 
ties, who otherwise could not have attended an institute. Rev. 
Father Feehan gave most valuable suggestions and great spir- 
itual light in his morning talks. He dwelt especially on the 
value of simple and common things. 

Haverhill, Mass., closed the series for 1898. The interest 
here grew daily. On the last day the sisters attended no less 
than seven sessions. Rev. L. S. Walsh, supervisor of the Catho- 
lic schools of Boston, attended all the sessions and many public- 
school teachers and parents were present. The increasing 
eagerness of teachers in the public schools to attend the 
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Catholic Institutes points a moral. Indeed, we wish to deduce 
several from a record of success which, while it must give un- 
alloyed satisfaction, does not leave one free from anxiety. 


DANGER-FLAGS. 


The National Catholic Teachers’ Institute is to be a perma- 
nent factor in the educational life of America. It is firmly 
rooted. Shoots may spring up, grafts must be sent over the 
country in all directions. A great danger now arises—that of 
cheap, artificial imitations, which are not a/ive. 

It has taken no small amount of faith and effort, of devo- 
tion and tact to bring this astonishingly new movement, within 
three years, not only to the doors but inside the doors of so 
many varying bodies of religious women, and to do it in such 
a way that a man like Father Gasson, S.J., says, “No better 
method could be employed to advance the cause of true know- 
ledge and exact science,” and another priest writes that as 
these institutes are conducted, “they give our sisters the ad- 
vantages of the Summer-Schools under conditions which leave 
no room for comment or objection. This vantage ground 
could easily be lost by modifications which might seem slight 
to one of less acute perceptions, slower spiritual instincts, or 
less varied experience than the truly Catholic woman who has 
built up.the present system. 

One absolute necessity for the healthy growth and wise 
safeguarding of this Institute work is the sympathetic assistance 
of the clergy. This it receives increasingly. Parish priests all 
over the country are realizing the immense opportunity which 
it affords to them and to their teachers for devising methods 
of “dovetailing” their work. One such pathetically urged 
teachers to advise children not to attempt too many forms of 
devotion, citing the case of a woman who was careless about 
Sunday Mass, though much given to variform devotions. Go- 
ing to her pastor one day, she told him that she had made 
the nine First Fridays four times, and would like his advice 
about the nine Tuesdays. His answer was that /e had an un- 
alterable devotion to the Fifty-two Sundays, and he advised 
her to begin that devotion at once and practise it according 
to the Commandments of the Church. 


THE THEORIST MUST GO. 


The mere theorist must have no place in this work. The 
public schools of this country are still confessedly suffering 
from the vagaries of closet naturalists in child-science. This 
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very fact has created our opportunity—that of the educators 
of the one system which fully recognizes the existence of a 
three-fold nature in man and shapes its plans to the rounded 
development of body, soul, and spirit. Only practical workers 
must appear on the schedules of the Catholic Institute. Better 
offend several local celebrities than ‘one of these little ones.” 
Often the least competent are exactly those who seek such 
positions most forwardly. 


NATIONAL, NOT LOCAL. 


These very real dangers can only be obviated if the Catho- 
lic Teachers’ Institute is sustained as a mational movement, 
with one responsible head. Just here a splendid opportunity 
will be offered to those superiors of teaching communities 
which think themselves capable—and very likely are so—of or- 
ganizing their own institutes, to sacrifice their preference for 
the general good. Up to the present a beautiful spirit of love 
and mutual helpfulness has prevailed among the teachers who 
have taken part. Union has been strength. More than one mil- 
lion children are in our Catholic schools in the United States 
at present, and there would be a million more were our school 
system stronger. Each school should be a centre from which 
power and influence should stream over the whole parish. The 
interest of the children in the school and its hold on them 
should not cease at their graduation. The brave, pure women 
who sacrifice and labor to teach our children have already ac- 
complished much. When they are solidly united in their efforts 
they will effect ten times more. There is scarcely a city in the 
country where the intellectual and social influence of Catholics 
might not preponderate within a decade. Such a union in good 
work might be effected without in the least departing from the 
sacred traditions of each community. The sisters themselves 
feel this. Indeed, there is hardly one solitary instance where 
fear has been expressed by a superior lest her subjects might 
grow less contented with their own order if they mixed in edu- 
cational conference with the members of others. Is, then, the 
spirit of a religious order a volatile gas, that it is so easily dis- 
sipated? St. Dominic and St. Francis do not appear to have 
thought so. We have not so understood it—but as a certain 
quality bestowed ‘in that marvellous impress of the finger of 
God upon a human soul which we call vocation, to be fostered 
or hindered, developed or stunted, it is true, but hardly to be 
so easily annihilated. 
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RELIGIOUS PROBLEM OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY REY. A. P. DOYLE, C.S.P. 


} HE destiny of the Philippines will never find its 
ultimate solution in Tagal domination, In the 
present unsettled state of affairs there is un- 
doubtedly considerable speculation among the 
civilized governments of the world concerning 
the disposition of the islands, and it is legitimate to suppose 
that there has been not a little exercise of diplomatic offices 
in order that the stable government that will come may be 
participated in by the European powers, or at least be favor- 
able to their interests. 

The value of the Philippines as a strategic point in the 
East is evident to any one whose eye penetrates into the earlier 
years of the new century. The partition of Africa is now prac- 
tically at an end, and the colonization energy which has been 
so active there in the last twenty-five years has no longer a 
theatre in which to display itself. There must be some outlet 
for defeated governments either to divert the attention of peo- 
ples from their disappointments at home or to awaken the 
patriotic spirits by new conquests abroad. 





THE PARTITION OF CHINA. 

The Chinese Empire, with its enormous stretch of valuable 
territory and its evident inability to defend itself against the for- 
eign aggressor, is just ready to fall a prey to the rapacious ter- 
ritory robbers of the world. Russia has already set her greedy 
eyes on it and has by cunning diplomacy set herself down on 
the north, and by extending her railroad facilities is now prac- 
tically master of Manchuria. England and Germany menace 
it on the south, while France wields no little power through 
her missionary agencies in the internal provinces. Twenty-five 
years of the new century will not have gone by before the 
spirit of territorial aggrandizement of these powers will have 
asserted itself, and great provinces of the ‘Celestial Kingdom” 
will either be opened to civilized influences or be dominated 
by civilized powers. The logic of events has placed the United 
States in the midst of the scramble. It is hardly possible for 
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her to relinquish the coign of vantage she has secured. Even 
did the old-time policy which dictated the wisdom of confin- 
ing American activities to the American continent continue to 
hold sway and there was a sentiment abroad to leave the rest 
of the world to their own squabbles, it would be almost too 
late to withdraw. If withdrawal were contemplated, an in- 
soluble question would arise, In whose favor shall we with- 
draw? It is useless to discuss this phase of the question. The 
American flag now floats in the far East. No inconsiderable 
number of the people believe that it is there through a provi- 
dential dispensation. Among another large class the avarice for 
imperialistic power, as well as a thirst for land possession, has 
been awakened and can only be sated by holding what we have. 
Rightly or wrongly these ideas prevail, and the disposition of 
the Philippines will become the party cry of the future. 

It may as well be accepted, then, that Spanish domina- 
tion is at an end and that American sovereignty is beginning. 
What will the end thereof be as regards religion and the 
church ? 

THE OUTCOME OF SPANISH RULE, 

Spain has practically been the master of the Philippines for 
three centuries. In Christianizing and civilizing the eight mil- 
lions of natives it has met with only partial success. A fuller 
knowledge of the character of the native may lead to the 
opinion that the best possible has been done under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Filipinos originally were but little removed from 
savagery. In no sense were they a homogeneous race, princi- 
pally of the Malay type, with low forehead, high cheek bones, 
and spreading nose, but still with a very large mixture of the 
Mongolian race among them. In the process of elevating such 
a mongrel class there is no agency so serviceable as the Catho- 
lic religion. It appeals to their sense of the dramatic through 
its gorgeous ceremonies. It gives them saints to honor who 
are in no sense abstractions, but near unto their very lives. It 
replaces their old idolatries by a living, vivid and realistic devo- 
tion to a God living among them, coming into close touch with 
them. In regard to morality, too, such has been the success of 
the church that very few nations can throw the first stone at 
these poor children ‘of nature. They gamble and fight their 
gallos at every convenient opportunity, but the marriage-tie is 
well preserved among them, and their sense of justice is so 
strong that there is very little need of bank locks or safety 
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deposit vaults, while their deep sense of religion is evidenced by 
their numerous /esfas. 

There have been a number of stories afloat, started by irre- 
sponsible correspondents, concerning the indolence of the 
monks and their lack of missionary zeal, and even viler stories 
concerning rampant irregularities and unchecked immoralities; 
but we can readily afford to ignore the latter, knowing that 
such is not and cannot be the case. 

The organization of the monastic orders is even far more 
closely knitted than is the organization of the church itself, 
and although the Philippines are far away, still there is a fre- 
quent intercommunication and visitation between the outlying 
houses and the mother house in Rome, so that it would be 
impossible that gross immoralities could persevere in existing 
for any length of time. It is an easy matter for a conscience- 
less correspondent who knows nothing of the rigors of dis- 
cipline in monastic houses to imagine a rotten state of affairs, 
or even to pick upa floating story concerning one and general- 
ize on it, or even to accept the fabricated story of the enemies 
of the monks and launch it before the civilized world as the 
gospel truth, and find ready believers. They that know are 
confident that affairs are not as the newspaper correspondents 
detail. It is possible that there may be indolence. It is pos- 
sible that, possessing considerable wealth, many of the priests 
have been content to sit down and do nothing. While in no 
sense condoning such inactivity when the interests of souls are 
at stake, still it must not be forgotten that the Philippines are 
but little removed from the equator, and that the torrid season 
lasts nearly all the year round. With but a suggestion of the 
same provocation in our own Northern cities, when the days of 
summer come, almost without exception, the Protestant churches 
close their doors and go out of business, leaving the devil to 
run riot through the souls of their people all summer long, while 
the shepherds are off to Europe, the sea-shore, or the moun- 
tains enjoying themselves. It would not be a very lamentable 
thing if the church in the Philippines did have to awaken a 
few more energies and strain a few more sinews to get along. 

Better work would be done if the financial relations of the 
priests were directly with the people and not with the govern- 
ment. When a church has a superabundant exchequer and a 
revenue that may be relied on in any event, it is altogether 
liable not to see too many things that need correcting or to 
believe that such and such irregularities belong to the nature 
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of the case, and that after all poor human nature is weak and 
sinful and it is well-nigh impossible to make angels out of 
such low-grade material as the savages offer. 

Still, when all is said the success of the church in the Philip- 
pines is as great as the circumstances would permit, and infin- 
itely greater than Protestantism or any other religion has done 
in any other missionary field. 

The contrast between the wholesale devastation of the high- 
est human interests, as well as the selfish aggrandizement of 
the missionaries themselves and the degradation of the native, 
which are the visible results of the century’s missionary labor 
in the Sandwich Islands under the rule of the foreign mission- 
ary societies of the Protestant churches, and the simple, pater- 
nal, and at the same time uplifting régime of the padres in the 
Philippines, will not warrant any very loud condemnation of the 
latter, without subjecting one’s self to the gospel charge of Let 
ye who are without sin cast the first stone. 


PRIESTS THE BEST MISSIONARIES. 


However, it is currently reported that the Archbishop of 
Manila is ready to welcome with open arms the American sov- 
ereignty. Probably, owing to the care that Admiral Dewey 
and General Merritt have taken to secure among their forces 
the présence of the three Catholic priests who are now there, 
the former prejudices of the archbishop have been removed. 
I would venture to say that Father Reaney, chaplain of the 
Olympia, and Fathers Doherty and McKinnon with the army, 
have done as much to smooth the way to complete and easy 
victory as the Krag-Jorgensens of the soldiers. The tremendous 
power which the archbishop exerts, through bishop and priest 
and people, might easily and would readily be set up like an 
insurmountable barrier against the advance of the Americans, 
if they were persuaded that the “ Yankees” were coming to rob 
them of what is dearer to them than their lives—their faith. 
It was the first care of the American generals to persuade the 
archbishop that among the Yankees were as good Catholics as 
were to be found in the whole world, and that the cardinal 
principle of the American government was in no sense to es- 
tablish religion or to interfere with the free exercise thereof. 
This having been done, the ecclesiastical authorities have pre- 
pared the way for a warm-hearted and sympathetic reception 
of the American authorities among the natives. 

Right here it may be wise to warn the sagacious leaders of 
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the foreign missionary societies against too pernicious an ac- 
tivity. If American missionaries go to proselytize among the 
Filipinos they will not succeed in making the natives Protest- 
ants. The natives love the padres too much and are too 
devoted to their saints and their festas to give them up for 
such a cold, lifeless religion as modern Protestantism is with 
its crumbling creeds and jangling voices. Plenty of money may 
bribe a few Tagals to haunt the churches, and their presence 
serve as pretexts for glowing missionary reports; but as for real 
conversion, they will not succeed. Protestantism never made 
any inroads among the Spanish people, nor among those who 
have been reared by the Spanish and are filled with Spanish 
ideas of the best ways of serving God. If the missionary so- 
cieties are actuated by the truest wisdom, they will not spend 
one cent on proselytizing in the Philippines, but will go to the 
Catholic bishops of America and ask that a corps of their best 
priests be put at their service, to go to the islands and stir 
up the “indolent”? monks to increased activities, and at the 
same time they will stand for an enlightened Americanism 
among the natives. Just in as much as a Protestant missionary 
should succeed, just in so much will he deprive the poor na- 
tives of their principal consolation in life and will give them 
nothing in its stead that will be a restraining power against 
immorality and crime. It is always better to utilize existing 
agencies, if they produce adequate results, than to spend energy 
in destroying them only to make room for others which are 
only probably as good. It is far better to sluice and dike an 
existing stream to turn your wheels and run your mill than 
to create another and bring water from afar to fill it. 

As to the future of religion in the Philippines it is very 
difficult to conjecture. With American domination will comea 
disunion between church and state. The church now receives 
its principal support from the civil authorities. The /rzbuto 
which is levied throughout the islands amounts to about fifteen 
francs per capita. The church receives of this sum a franc and 
a half, or a tithe of the whole. Out of this sum the salary of 
the archbishop, which amounts to $12,000 per year, and those 
of his capitularies are paid. Out of this same sum parish 
churches are endowed and their schools are made possible. 
The new régime will probably cut all this off and throw the 
church back on the people for support. We believe that the 
voluntary system of church support, as it obtains in the United 
States, is by all odds the best, and we are convinced that the 
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principal cause of the revolt of the hot-headed insurgents 
against the church is the alliance between the church and the 
government which they disliked. When the state supports the 
church financially, it is natural to expect that the church will 
use its influence with the people to support the state morally. 
The Tagals became tired of the inefficiency and corruptions of 
Spanish officialdom, and when the attempt was made to oblige 
them to swallow that pill coated by the sweets of religion they 
revolted against religion. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL INTERPOSITION OF THE AMERICANS. 


The coming of the American system at this time is very 
providential to the native Filipinos. The loves and the reli- 
gious associations of their childhood, now that they are stripped 
of all tyrannous exactions from the civil order, will revive and 
the devotion they have always had for the padres will assert 
itself. If in the next few years the administration of affairs 
is conducted with wisdom, we may hope to win the entire 
native population to our side. We must learn a lesson from 
our “Century of Dishonor” with the American Indians. If we 
send among the Tagals “swaddlers”’ and politicians to sow cor- 
ruption and degradation, we shall reap the whirlwind in dissen- 
sion and revolution. The possession of the Philippines will be- 
come a very costly experiment, and what is worse than mere loss 
of money, our influence, which has been given to us to uplift 
and free, will be perverted to debauch and enslave. Were I in 
authority I would persuade every Protestant minister to stay 
away from Manila. I would select the most thorough Ameri- 
cans among the Catholic priests of the country and establish an 
entente cordiale between them and the civil authorities. I would 
appoint as governor-general a broad-minded military man—one 
who understands the inner workings of the Catholic religion. 
He need not be a Catholic, but he should have no antipathies 
against the church, and should strive to gain the sympathetic ad- 
herence of the ecclesiastical authorities. He should proceed in 
the establishment of courts and tribunals on the American plan, 
he should look out for the sanitation of the cities, suppression 
of rampant vice, and, as he is in duty bound, leave religion to 
its own devices. Proceeding on these lines, we shall not con- 
quer the Philippines so much as we shall win them to our way 
and methods, and not many years will have passed before we 
shall have planted among the Orientals the seeds of the freest 
and best government on the face of the earth. 
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A VERY useful work, prompted by Pope Leo’s 
encyclical on the study of Holy Scriptures, comes 
to us in the form of New Testament Studies,* by 
Right Rev. Monsignor Conaty, D.D. Many books 
bearing upon higher Scriptural questions have 
been brought into being as the result of the papal letter; but 
there are very few works by Catholic authors, that have ap- 
peared at any time, of the same character as the one before us. 

A feature which, we may as well confess, is somewhat 
lacking in our Sunday-schools, is the direct study of the Bible. 
True, in the larger catechisms the doctrines of Christianity are 
often pointed by scriptural texts and illustrated by scriptural 
examples. The familiarity with the Bible thus engendered is, 
of course, valuable. That it is sufficient, however, few of our 
educators, we think, would be willing to contend. To render 
the results of such a study beneficial and lasting, we believe 
that it should be followed chiefly by the older members of the 
Sunday school, after the principles of Christian doctrine have 
been well and fully inculcated. 

To answer just such a purpose—the study of the Bible 
among older children—Monsignor Conaty has given us his 
New Testament. Studies. This book of two hundred and fifty 
pages limits itself to the consideration of a most important 
feature in the New Testament, namely, the Life of our Lord. 
It is essentially a text-book. Its form throughout is catecheti- 
cal, with here and there a most interesting little bible-talk 
interspersed. These talks deal with all kinds of subjects bear- 
ing upon the matter. They treat of doctrine, of geography, 
and, in a most attractive way, of the customs of the Jewish 
people. ‘‘ Why we should love the Bible,” “ Inspiration of the 
Bible,” ‘‘ The Bible and Tradition,” “ Bible Geography,” “ Jew- 
ish Customs for Youth,” “A Jewish Marriage,” are a few of 
the heads upon which the author speaks. Carrying the young 


* New Testament Studies. The principal events in the Life of our Lord. By Right Rev. 
Monsignor Conaty, D.D., Rector of the Catholic University, Washington. New York; 
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student from one event to another in the life of our Lord, 
with the scenes depicted in the vivid yet simple language of 
the evangelists themselves, this book is calculated to work a 
notable good in the mind of our youth. MHand-in-hand with 
this manual, the New Testament itself is required for reference, 
reading, and memory work. So the pupil not only reads about 
the Bible, but becomes acquainted with the book itself. And 
truly a greater knowledge of the Holy Scriptures among our 
Catholic children is very much to be desired. 

The work has another point of merit in this, that it is the 
result of practical school-work. It is not sent forth to be first 
tried by others. The method it presents has already been em- 
ployed with success by the author himself, when engaged in 
parochial duties. He writes, in the beginning of the introduc- 
tion: “In presenting to the public a manual of New Testa- 
ment Studies, the author offers to Catholic teachers and parents 
the results of special work in a city parish, among the older 
children who met with him regularly to study the life of our 
divine Saviour, as told in the holy Gospels.” 

Two other valuable features are the Bible dictionary, 
adapted for this special work, and the maps at the end of the 
book. To our mind, therefore, it is a model text-book, and, 
with the author, we trust that it may be an incentive to others 
to write similar works on other portions of the New Testament. 

While a work such as this, written for young people, pre- 
sents its peculiar difficulties, the author has admirably adapted 
himself to the requirements of the child-mind; and we feel 
especially grateful that one who has always been so devoted to 
the cause of education has interested himself in this most im- 
portant and perhaps most neglected branch of it. One of the 
highest recommendations of the work to the old as well as to 
the young, and by no means the least of its charms, is its 
simplicity. As the result of practical work it should be an 
inspiration to those of the clergy who have a work of love to 
perform in the training of the young. 


Savonarola’s * place in history must ever continue to be the 
subject of bitter controversy. Denounced as_ revolutionist 
and agitator, branded as a disloyal Catholic, burned to death 
as contumacious schismatic and _ heresiarch, he left behind 
him a name venerated by thousands, a glory undiminished by 
the passing centuries, and a host of valiant defenders whose 
numbers and assurance seem ever to increase, 


* Jerome Savonarola: A sketch. By Rev. J. L. O'Neil, O.P. Boston: Marlier, Calla- 
nan & Co, 
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Quite independently of its accuracy, the defence of Savona- 
rola has been productive of certain and lasting good. Review- 
ing history, we can see but too clearly how the church’s enemies 
are ready to take advantage of any carelessness or lack of 
vigilance on the part of her supporters; and no good thing is 
ever slighted or rejected by ourselves without a hundred hands 
being stretched out forthwith to seize and appropriate it. The 
man who hesitates is lost. Reject Savonarola, and immediately 
he becomes the property of our foes; wherefore it is highly 
fortunate that so long and brave a fight has been made to re- 
tain him among our saints and heroes, for now what is good 
in him can be easily seen and fully appreciated. 

And again, apart from Savonarola’s value as an ornament 
of the church, we have to consider the moral effect of his de- 
fenders’ attitude. That a “ contumacious friar,” burned by au- 
thoritative command in the public square, and denied a tomb, 
should yet be resurrected by Catholic hands and placed upon 
a lofty pedestal—this surely is vindication of our writers against 
the common charge of childish timidity and servile obeisance 
to official errors. 

The first part of Father O’Neil’s book chronicles the public 
career of the Florentine monk; the second half attempts an 
appreciation of his character and power, illustrated largely from 
his sermons and writings. Probably the most interesting chap- 
ter in the whole work is that wherein our author reviews the 
estimates of Savonarola made by Catholic and non-Catholic his- 
torians. Representing the family side of the question, Father 
O’Neil—spiritual kinsman of the great Dominican—aims some 
sharply pointed thrusts at the science and fairness of many who 
have ventured upon the subject of the friar’s virtues and de- 
fects. True it is, as our author laments, that the histories in 
general use among us are by no means satisfactory guides as 
to the historical facts of the case. Rohrbacher, Darras, Alzog 
are scored unmercifully as either ignorant or malicious. Cesare 
Cantu, the distinguished Italian, and Dr. Parsons our author 
takes issue with, and the recent work of the learned Ludwig 
Pastor is criticised as over-severe and somewhat scant in proof 
of harsh opinions. But here we are coming upon scholarly re- 
finements that require scientific treatment, long and deep, and 
we may conclude with the general statement that Savonarola 
certainly has gained his place in history as an able, noble, and 
fearless man. Even apart from his political and religious emi- 
nence, his influence upon the literature and art of his century 
ranks him as truly great; and the slightest consideration of his 
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dominant characteristics should be sufficient to silence for ever 
those purblind and hasty penmen who number Jerome Savona- 
rola as one of Martin Luther’s predecessors. 

Father O’Neil’s subject is well divided, clearly and popu- 
larly written up, and made attractive by appendices that put 
the reader au courant with those things every “general reader” 
wants to know but cannot tell how to find. The bibliography 
is a feature highly to be commended, and one that we always 
welcome, and even expect nowadays. Printing and binding of 
first-class order put the book in possession of very valuable ad- 
juncts to insure good circulation. 


The fifth volume of Pastor’s History of the Popes* is of 
special value because it treats in the critical historical spirit 
that belongs to Dr. Pastor the pontificates of Alexander VI. 
and Julius II. The advantages that Pastor possesses over all 
previous historians is that he has had access to the consistorial 
archives as well as the bulls and briefs of Alexander VI. in the 
secret archives of the Vatican. 

For the last three hundred years no one has been allowed 
to see the “ Regesta” of the Borgia pope. 

Besides these peculiarly valuable historical documents other 
archives have been opened to the historian through the wise 
and liberal policy of Leo XIII. All these opportunities give 
Pastor, over and above any previous historian, the occasion to 
say almost the last word concerning the much-abused though 
oft-defended Pope of the Renaissance, and the practical out- 
come of Pastor’s investigations is fhat the rehabilitation of Alex- 
ander VI. is a hopeless task. With but this short notice of the 
volume we shall return to it later on in an extended article. 


~ 
> 


I.—THE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS VOWS.+ 





One of the remarkable things of modern heresy is that in 
drawing its teachings from Holy Scripture it has lost sight of, 
in its theories of grace, the distinction between what is of pre- 
cept and what is of counsel. This distinction stands out so 
prominently, is insisted on so constantly, and is exemplified so 
frequently by parable and example, that not to have seized it 
argues an unwonted blindness as well as a lack of an apprecia- 

* The History of thePopes from the close of the Middle Ages. Drawn from the secret 
archives of the Vatican and other original sources. From the German of Dr. Ludwig Pastor. 
Edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of the Oratory. Vol. x. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co.; New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ The Religious Life and the Vows. A Treatise by Monseigneur Charles Gay, Bishop of 
Anthédon. Translated from the French by O.S. B. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
William T. Gordon, Priest of the Oratory. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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tion of the fitness of relationship between God and man. 
There are some things so fibered in our very nature that not 
to do them is so great a deordination as to involve an insult 
to the Creator. The law that was first impressed on the human 
heart, that was voiced on Mount Sinai, that was reaffirmed in the 
new dispensation, has its warrant from the eternal justice of 
God; but after this law has been kept there is a whole world 
of action which is left entirely to our own initiative, where, on 
our own responsibility, and no longer from motives of ob- 
ligation, but from the higher motives of love, we may conse- 
crate to God the best energies of our heart. The rich young 
ruler who had kept the commandments from his youth up was 
counselled, if he would be perfect, to go sell all he had and 
follow the Master. It is very much like the gardener who was 
placed in charge of the garden, and was bidden to care for the 
lawns and see that they were kept green. If he did this and 
this alone, he would please the master and earn his wages; but 
conscious that the master would be better pleased if he planted 
flowers as well, and created thereby not merely the bare lawns but 
a beautiful garden, through no obligation, but out of a laudable 
desire to better please, he spent and was spent in his efforts to 
cultivate the best. It is exactly so in the garden of the heart. 
For this reason there have always been found numerous souls 
who have not been content with merely keeping the command- 
ments from their youth up, but who have entered the higher 
life in order to strive to be perfect as the Heavenly Father 
is perfect. We may readily understand how this notion of 
serving God supplies one with the best motives, and God on 
his part by demanding less gets more, and by exacting less 
as master is incomparably better served. 

So enamored have many souls become of this higher life of 
the counsels that they have been willing to bind themselves to 
it by vows. Where God’s love for them would leave them free, 
their love for God would tie them to the highest service, like 
the mother who says to the child, “ There, now go, and enjoy 
your toys,” the child all the more tightly locks its arms about 
the mother’s neck and says, ‘“ No, I want no toys, but your love.” 
Vows constitute the protection of the religious life, but it is a 
mistake to say they are of the essence of spiritual perfection. 
Many religious communities have thriven and done great work 
whose members have not been bound by vows—notably the Ora- 
torians of St. Philip Neri and the Sulpicians of M. Olier. While 
they have deliberately agreed not to take the vows, still in no 
VOL, LXVIII.—9 
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sense have they practised the evangelical counsels in any lower 
degree, or have they been less eager for the highest perfection. 
Vows constitute a holy state, but holy persons are far better 
than holy states. Sometimes a vow intended to be a support 
and protection to virtue may be only its shroud, like the box 
that is placed about the young tree; it will protect and guard 
it, but if the tree itself has no vigorous life, it will be but a 
barrier to shut off the sun and keep out the moisture that are 
needed to give the tree the best life. ‘“ A desire and hunger 
after our perfection, a determined will to be constantly tending 
towards it with all our strength—let this be always our chief 
object and our greatest care. Let us bear in mind that this 
care is more of the essence of religion (7.¢., of a religious order) 
than vows themselves” (Zhe Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louts 
Lallemant, S./., p. 111). 

Monseigneur Gay in his admirable treatise clearly and beau- 
tifully elucidates the fundamental principles of ascetical theol- 
ogy. He does it with such admirable art that it has been well 
said that what Father Faber has done for dogmatic theology 
in popularizing it and making it loved by the people, Mon- 
seigneur Gay has done for ascetical theology. The three 
volumes on Christian Life and Virtues are already well known, 
and now this newer and better translation comes to our desk. 
We are quite sure there will be an eager demand for it. 


2.—THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST, FROM PASCAL,* 

We rise from the reading of this book with a sense of 
satisfaction. Amid the philosophical and theological essays of 
the style met with nowadays a work like this imparts a freshness 
and clearness that we are wont to look for in vain. It delights 
us to see that the author of this work condemns the use of 
high-sounding adjectives and epithets that have clothed modern 
thought in an obscurity little becoming and totally unnecessary. 
He has faithfully followed the dictum of the great Pascal him- 
self in eschewing terms that hide rather than reveal: “‘ Never in 
definitions and discourses use other words than those already 
explained and perfectly understood.” + This was the French 
philosopher’s teaching. True, it is but a statement of one of 
the most fundamental laws of logic; but it is a law which 
many writers of to-day seem to think is honored “ more in the 
breach than in the observance.” 


* The Divinity of Christ, from Pascal. By William Bullen Morris, of the Oratory. 
London: Burns & Oates; New York : Benziger Brothers. + Quoted p. 41. 
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While we cannot claim an acquaintance, much less the 
student’s intimate relationship, with Pascal for forty-five years, 
such as has been the privilege of the author, still we have 
always had a reverence for the French philosopher and 
mathematician. One who speaks of him with these years of 
study behind his words, deserves the attention not only of 
those who are in entire accord with his comments but of all 
those who in the least admire the mental products of his genius. 

The subject of the work, namely, the Divinity of Christ, in 
these days when it is so freely and unintelligently denied, no 
one can afford to ignore. The book treats principally of 
Pascal’s firm belief in Christ’s divinity and of the reasons which 
led him to that belief. The argument, however, of the book is 
larger and broader. It is the proof from authority. If the 
greatest minds in the scientific and literary world have bowed 
in submission to the truth of Christ’s divinity ; if, further, they 
have been urged to do so by the strength of their own reason- 
ing, surely for us who are of minor calibre, this in itself is a 
reason of mighty and compelling force. The method of argu- 
mentation is well illustrated by the author in a story of 
Edmund Burke. He writes: “Bishop Ullathorne relates that 
in a controversy between the Catholic Bishop Gilson and 
Edmund Burke, shortly before the death of the latter, the 
bishop observed that ‘If all sects separated from the Catholic 
Church were assembled in jury to judge any single Catholic, 
there would be a majority to approve his faith on each point. 
For where any Protestant sect raised a point, the majority, 
derived from the Eastern sects, and from other Protestant 
sects, would be on the Catholic side; and where there is an 
error in an Eastern sect, the other Eastern and the higher 
Protestant sects would be on the Catholic side.’ Burke sunk 
his head between his hands and remained astounded. After a 
time he lifted up his face, full of wonder, and exclaimed: ‘An 
amazing truth! an astounding argument! I will go and tell it 
to Fox.’”’ 

The author therefore assembles a jury of the greatest 
minds, and finding that on the subject of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ they are in accord with his central figure, Pascal, they 
give to the latter’s reasoning a strength which it would not 
possess did he stand alone. Many of us, perhaps, will be taken 
aback at some of the names brought to witness to the divinity 
of our Redeemer. We feel that we would have naught of 
them. They are unworthy mouth-pieces rather than true 
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martyres. Like De Maistre and Montalembert, some may object 
to the use made by Abbé Emery and Pére Lacordaire of 
Lord Bacon and Napoleon as witnesses to religion. The author 
in his preface forestalls at length this objection: and there 
must be sought the complete answer. He argues that the 
process by which such a truth as Christ’s divinity may be 
grasped can be entirely of the intellect and not of the heart. 

As an introduction to Pascal’s arguments, therefore, the 
author does not hesitate to cite similar testimony from many 
other minds. Among these are Newton, Lord Bacon, Dr. 
Johnson, and Edmund Burke. The first mentioned of these, 
he claims, has a special kinship with Pascal on account of their 
common mathematical genius. With all these men belief in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ was on the same level as their belief 
in the Creator and Ruler of the universe. We would be tres- 
passing upon the right and pleasure of him who is to read the 
book did we enter more in detail into their reasonings. Their 
belief was no fluttering phantom of the night; it was certainty. 
To Pascal, says our author, “the divinity of Jesus Christ was 
a truth as certain as any problem in that mathematical science 
of which he was so great a master.’”’** The concord of such 
minds adds new vigor to the strength of our own convictions. 

Let us now take a brief glance at the process of argumen- 
tation by which Pascal was led to give his unalloyed assent to 
Christ’s divinity. Chapters two and three of the book are con- 
cerned with this. With a high appreciation of the Jewish race 
and with a full realization of their unique place in the world, 
Pascal recognized that their history was in great part typical 
and prophetic of the great reality that was to come. The 
ideals of the Jews became the inheritance of the Christians. 
What was prefigured among the Jews was actualized in Chris- 
tianity. What was foretold to the Jews was fulfilled in Christ. 
“The Jews rejected him,” writes Pascal, “but not all; those 
who were holy received him, and not those who were carnal. 
And this is so far from being an obstacle to his glory, that it 
is the final stamp of its perfection. . . . Jesus Christ, they 
object, has been slain; he has perished; he has not conquered 
the pagans by force; he has not given us their spoils; he has 
not given us riches. Have they no more than this to say? It 
is because of this that he is the object of my love. I would 
not have him whom they picture. It is plain that it is his life 
alone which prevents them from receiving him, and this refusal 
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renders them irreproachable witnesses, and what is more, they 
accomplish the prophecies.” * 

Pascal calls the prophecies “the greatest of the evidences 
for Jesus Christ.” Many have been of a different opinion. 
Some have placed the greatest proof in his miracles, some in 
his doctrine, others in the character of his life, and so on; but 
it was the prophecies that led Pascal to Christ. He examined 
these statements of future events beneath the unerring scrutiny 
of his logic, and he finds the Messianic prophecies fulfilled 
exactly in Jesus Christ. It is a very old argument no doubt, 
but the knowledge that Pascal sees in it such a strength of 
testimony awakens us to the fact that it is an argument not 
often insisted upon sufficiently in our own day. 

The lofty, the intellectual, and the no less beautiful concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ which Pascal has given us in his Pensées, 
especially in Zhe Mystery of Jesus and his Prayer in Sickness, 
is presented in chapter iv. of the work before us. The chap- 
ter might have been culled from the mystical garden of a saint. 
No thoughts have been expressed surpassing in tenderness, and 
at the same time in reasonableness, those of Pascal in The 
Mystery of Jesus, where he speaks of Christ’s agony. He saw 
in the knowledge of Jesus Christ all that was necessary. To 
know him is “to know all that man wants to know in the past, 
the present, and the future.” In this the author likens Pascal 
to St. Teresa and St. Catherine of Siena, both of whom found 
satisfaction in the contemplation of the sacred humanity of 
Christ, rather than of the divinity as totally distinct. ‘If ever 
spirits rose and fell upon the breath of inspiration, it was those 
of St. Catherine and St. Teresa: if ever mind went by the 
common ways of reason, it was that of Pascal; and yet all 
three arrived at the same conclusion.” And in the fact that 
reason was Pascal’s guide consists the chief value of his words. 

The last chapter of this book, under the heading The New 
Unbelief, draws the contrast between the uncertainty and ob- 
scurity of much of our modern thought and the clearer utter- 
ances of men such as Pascal. Our space will not allow us to 
go into this chapter as deeply as we would wish. While the 
author rightly recognizes that the most influential figure in the 
philosophy of to-day is Kant and that his followers are numer- 
ous, we do not think he gives fully the reason of that fol- 
lowing. 

A most interesting table near the close of the book is worth 


* Pensées, quoted p. 64. 
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reprinting. It is a list of noted scientific and literary laymen, 
classed in two columns as Believers and Unbelievers: 
Believers, Born. Died. Unbelievers. Born. 
meets; . .. 3 9265) «693928 

rewaich; .°. . 13904 1374 
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The list is significant for many reasons, but principally to 
point the fact that the new unbelief is the progeny of Protest- 
antism. Even from many of those ranged in the second 
column there has been wrung some testimony, almost unwilling 
perhaps, to the divinity of that sublime figure in history and 
revealed religion, Jesus Christ. 

The reading of this book will repay any one. It is optimis- 
tic and encouraging. Through the mist caused by the New 
Philosophy it looks to the day. In its own concluding words: 
“The fierce fires of the French volcano are burning out; ere 
long the smoke will clear away, and, like Dante coming up 
from hell, we shall ‘again behold the stars.’ ” 


























io 
- ONE of England’s most formidable men-of-war 
by a certain irony is called The Peacemaker. The 

: Czar in his ‘Peace Message” says, in order to 
guarantee peace the better, “nations have developed in pro- 
portions hitherto unprecedented their military forces, and still 
continue to increase them without shrinking from any sacri- 
fice.” But he adds despairingly that all these efforts have not 
yet been able to bring about the beneficent result desired, 
pactfication. 

It would be curious to inquire whether if Russia were mis- 
tress of the seas, like England, or the most forceful power on 
land, like Germany, it would be the first to sue for a disarma- 
ment. The powers may in good faith seriously consider the 
peace proposals, but they will keep their powder dry and 
probably store up an extra supply. 

The sword may be sheathed by universal consent, but as it 
lies in its scabbard it is only its latent might which can decide 
international quarrels. 


_ 
> 





Apropos of the Dreyfus case, the real merits of which are 
commonly unknown in this country, the article published in 
our September number, from the pen of Rev. George McDer- 
mot, is said to have been the best written in English, We 
have received from a French source a letter of which the 
following is a short extract: Pour la premiére fois, je lis enfin 
in langue Anglaise, un apercu impartial et raisonnable de la 


question Dreyfus.” 


> 





The most profound sympathy goes out to the Emperor of 
Austria because of the assassination of the Empress. The 
whole colony of anarchists are worse than raving lunatics, and, 
as much as the latter, ought to be incarcerated. The killing 
of the Empress was a wild, unreasonable, wanton act. If she 
had been a tyrant, or an oppressor of the poor, or a slave- 
master, there might have been a pretext, but she was any- 
thing but this kind of a ruler. 
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The rapprochement of English-speaking peoples is founded on 
a unity of self-interests and grows more and more, not because 
it is Chamberlain’s idea but because naturally there is no closer 
bond of union than language. 

The federation of the English-speaking world will only be 
obstructed by any talk of offensive and defensive alliances. 
We have no desire to enter, and we will not be dragged into, 
the militarism of Europe. There are other nations that have 
been traditional friends of ours and it is not becoming, nor 
would it be wise, to throw them aside in order to cement the 
bond of friendship with England. John Hay, late ambassador 
to St. James’ and the new Secretary of State—the one in 
whose hands the making of the Anglo-American alliance prin- 
cipally rests—was evidently very careful to commit himself to 
nothing more than “a sympathetic union.” 

If Chamberlain may over-persuade some of our leading men, 
they ought not to forget that no such alliance will be ap- 
proved by the people unless you count out the Irish and the 
Germans and their descendants. The American nation would 
cut a poor figure without these. 


—_———___——___—_ 


The crisis in Italy may be averted for a little while, but 
the signs of an eruption on Vesuvius are not more evident 
than the breaking forth in the early future of the social volcano. 
When it comes the Holy Father will be found to have the 
people with him. The people are the near-at-hand source of 
power, and whom they love to honor will be honored. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


THE TRUE INWARDNESS OF THE FIGURES. 
(R. M. Patterson, D.D., Independent, September 1, 1898.) 


THE Statistical reports of the different ecclesiastical organizations, if looked 
at in their grand summaries only, do not make the impression which should be 
made in order to a healthful practical effect. They may minister to self-lauda- 
tion and rouse enthusiasm, and yet need to be supplemented by an examination 
of particulars that may expose weak points and show a necessity for the correc- 
tion of errors and for enlightened practical effort. The recently published statis- 
tics of the Northern Presbyterian Church very strongly illustrate this. 

The “summary” is captivating: 7,635 churches, 975,877 communicants, 
57,041 additions on examination last year; $13,503,561 contributed. But let us 
descend to a minute examination of some of the particulars under these im- 
posing figures. 

As to the numerical strength of the 7,635 churches: far more than one-half 
(as I count them up, 4,349) have a membership of not more than one hundred 
each; only 3,286 run above a hundred. The very small organizations are 
numerous. There are 1,186 which have less than 26 members; 120 having be- 
tween 21 and 25; 666 between 11 and 20; 198 between 6 and 10; 98 between 2 
and 5; 25 having 1, and 79 having zone. It is somewhat of a Presbyterian odd- 
ity to have organized churches of one member and of no members. The explana- 
tion, probably, is that they are churches which have dwindled and really ceased 
to exist, but have not been formally disbanded or struck from the rolls of the 
presbyteries. 

As to the spiritual work and growth of the churches, so far as that appears 
in the column of additions to the list of communicants, more than two thousand 
(2,103) had no additions on profession of faith last year; that is, in more than 
a fourth of the whole, no apparent conversions during the twelve months, no one 
added from the world, no child of the church led to seek admission to the 
Lord’s Table. 

As to their financial showing: less than one-half (3,739) of the churches 
raised last year more than five hundred dollars each for all congregational 
objects. Nearly eleven hundred (1,964) are credited with nothing ; and nearly 
seven hundred (687) raised only fram one dollar to one hundred dollars each, 
When it is remembered that that “ congregational ” column includes all that is 
raised for the current expenses of the congregation—pastor’s salary, building and 
repairs, support of the Sabbath-school and of the poor—it will be seen that 
more than half of the churches can give pastors nothing like a living sypport. 
Even when two or more are united under one pastor, and even when in addition 
they are helped by the Board of Home Missions, this statement holds true. Of 
course where the figures in this column are so small the missionary and other 
benevolent contributions are nothing, or next to nothing. 
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It will not be a surprise to add that nearly one thousand (956) of the 
churches are vacant—that is, have neither pastor nor stated supply; no regular 
preaching services, no ministerial care. Nearly four hundred (383) made no re- 
port to their presbyteries. The number of their communicants are given in the 
present year’s tables as contained in their last report, and hence are not accurate. 
In both these classes, the “‘ V”’ and the non-reporting (and their lines cross 
each other), are a few strong and effective churches which are passing through 
a brief pastoral interregnum, and will appear in their proper position in the next 
year’s tables; but the great mass of them are the shadow of a name. They 
help to swell the figures given in the foregoing paragraphs. Nor will it surprise 
one to note that while there are 440 less ministers than churches, nearly nine 
hundred of the ministers are marked “ W.C.” and “ Ev.,”” which means substan- 
tially the same thing—with no pastoral connection but seeking a settlement; 
while a large number of others are engaged in secular employments, 

If I believed the state of things which is thus brought to light was peculiar 
to the Presbyterian Church, I would not parade it in a non-denominational paper. 
But I believe a minute examination of the reports of other denominations will 
result in similar revelations ; and it may be that this article will lead others to 
make a similar examination of their denominational reports. Those reports are 
not all as full and minute as the Presbyterian ones are; and Presbyterians are 
inclined to think that in the particulars brought under this review their orgar- 
ization is in a healthier condition than the others. If so, or if the Presbyterian 
fairly represents the others, do not very serious questions emerge ? 

If more than one-half of the particular churches number less than a hundred 
members, more than a seventh running less than twenty-five; if more than a 
fourth pass a year without witnessing any conversions in connection with their 
services; if less than a half of them are financially self-sustaining, do not the 
denominations err in the extent to which they organize and keep in separate and 
antagonistic existence small and unnecessary organizations? Is not a powerful 
argument presented for more comity among them? Should not the move- 
ment for federation which the Congregational Council has inaugurated, and 
which Zhe Independent so wisely advocates, receive an impulse? These 
questions to which I simply refer now, and others which will suggest themselves, 
have an important light thrown upon them by the facts which are brought out 
clearly in this article. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


AMERICANISM. 
(Liverpool Catholic Times. 

Our French contemporaries see nothing good in ‘‘ Americanism.” They be- 
lieve they see much evil. They oppose it, and they misrepresent almost as often 
as they oppose. In vain the leading French Catholic newspaper attempts to ex- 
plain. Explanations do not meet the case. It is a matter of first principles, of 
inrooted ideas, of the historic past, of glories faded, of dreams that never will be 
realized on sea or land. The past has gone for ever. The present is leading up 
to a future in which hardly a streak of the old consecrated memories of feudal 
rule will not soon have faded away. Like Columbus, we are all sailing onwards to 
another, and we hope a better, world—at least better for the multitudes who will 
live in it. Democracy advances, 
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In this new order of things it is quite clear that the Church will have to 
adapt her weapons of offence and of defence to the nature of the attacks likely 
to be made upon her. She must, in other words, meet the changed order of 
things. The days when she had to deal with kings are almost gone. Every- 
where popular rights are the real source of legislation. And especially is this so 
in Great Britain and America. It is absolutely unintelligible to us that we 
should have everything we want reduced to the level of such ideals as may be 
current in a country like France. On the Continent the church is enslaved ; with 
us she is free, We must not be content with just keeping her alive. We want 
her to progress. And in seeking to advance her we, who live on the spot and 
see the lay of the land, know, as none other can, the exact difficulties we shall 
meet, and the most likely means to remove those difficulties. Because Catholics 
in these islands or America work along certain lines, which they believe are 
good, it does not follow that those lines are bad in America or amongst us just 
because they would be bad in France, owing to a different condition of things 
existing there. 

Catholic America wishes to keep herself free from these shackles on eccle- 
siastical liberties. From across the Atlantic she looks over a Europe seething 
with sedition, undermined with Freemasonry, corrupted with an infidel literature, 
bitterly hostile to the church. And she contrasts the tyranny that weighs on 
Catholics with the liberty enjoyed by them under the Stars and Stripes. The 
contrast terrifies her, and she resolves that she will have nothing to do with the 
relics of that old European political system which has been so terrible a curse to 
the church, which, indeed, only gave its embraces to the church in order if possi- 
ble to strangle her. Who can wonder that Catholics in America should wish to 
be free to work in their own way? Theyhave enormous power. Close upon one 
hundred bishops, and a learned, zealous clergy, enjoying the protection of a defi- 
nite canonical legislation, make up a tremendous force whether in the councils 
of the church or in the deliberations of those national assemblies that from time 
to time meet for the discussion of such ecclesiastical matters as affect the reli- 
gious life of the whole country. Now, this vast body of bishops and priests is 
practically unanimous in wishing to keep continental systems out of the United 
States. They are progressing well. They understand the ideas of their people 
and know how to win them to the church. They have not, as we in this country 
have, to defend centuries of ecclesiastical history, which at times show us exam- 
ples which are not to be followed, yet which an alert enemy parades as examples 
of what would happen were England or America Catholic once more. From all 
this America is free. Let her go on in the way she likes best. She is true as 
steel to the church. As the needle turns to the pole, so she turns to Peter. If 
here and there some ill-considered utterance may give cause for criticism, let us 
remember that mistakes in detail accompany every great work. But that does 
not necessarily destroy the value of the work. And so we can only regret that, 
French writers, viewing the magnificent progress of the church in America 
and contrasting it with the hide-bound state of the church in France, should so 
frequently hold up to public reprobation those popular, progressive, truly Liberal 
ideals which are the hope of the church in the United States. 
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KIDD ON GOVERNMENT IN THE TROPICS. 


BENJAMIN KIDD, the author of Socta/ Evolution, according to the Outlook, 
maintains that in the process’of evolution the tropics must of necessity receive a 
development that would bring them into the streams of international commerce. 
The governments that will be established must of necessity be native govern- 
ments, controlled by European forces. 

“Therefore we are confronted with a larger issue than any mere question 
of commercial policy or of national selfishness. The tropics in such circumstan- 
ces can be governed only as a trust for civilization, and with a full sense of the 
responsibility which such a trust involves. The first principle of successin under- 
taking such a duty seems to Mr. Kidd to be a clear recognition of the cardinal 
fact that ‘in the tropics the white man lives and works only as a diver lives and 
works under water. Alike in a moral, in an ethical, and in a political sense the 
atmosphere he breathes must be that of another region, that which produced 
him and to which he belongs. Neither physically, morally, nor politically can 
he be acclimatized in the tropics, The people among whom he lives and works 
are often separated from him by thousands of years of development ; he cannot, 
therefore, be allowed to administer government from any local and lower stand- 
ard he may develop. If he has any right there at all, he is there in the name of 
civilization ; if our civilization has any right there at all, it is because it repre- 
sents higher ideals of humanity, a higher type of social order. 

““* No violent hands must be laid on native institutions, or native rights, or 
native systems of religion, or even on native independence, so far as respect for 
existing forms is compatible with the efficient administration of the government. 
It is but another form of the recognition of the fact that we are in the midst of 
habits and institutions from which our civilization is separated by a long inter- 
val of development, where progress upwards must be a long, slow process, must 
proceed on native lines, and must be the effect of the example and prestige of 
higher standards rather than the result of ruder methods. It is on a like prin- 
ciple that the development of the tropical region occupied must be held to be the 
fulfilment of a trust undertaken in the name of civilization, a duty which allows 
the occupying country to surround her own position therein with no laws or 
tariffs operating in her own interests, and which allows her to retain to herself 
no exclusive advantage in the markets which she has assisted in creating.’ ” 
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NATHOLIC authors have reason to feel a deep sense of gratitude for the 
( work in their behalf which has been undertaken by the Champlain 
Summer-School, beginning with the first session in the year 1892. Every year 
since that time generous recognition has not been wanting for the writers and 
journalists devoted to Catholic interests. It is now proposed to enlist the cc- 
operation of those attending the Summer-School—and others, willing to lend a 
hand—in an effort to form a reliable Index of Catholic Authors in North America. 
Members of the Summer-School are requested to suggest the names and ad- 
dresses of English writers of books, pamphlets, brochures, and magazine articles, 
whether original or in translation, in the United States and Canada, who would 
be apt to escape general notice. The purpose is to aid in making out a com- 
plete list of Catholic writers in North America. Please send the name of author 


and home address to the Secretary, Mr. Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio. 
* * * 


Professor H. T. Peck, of Columbia University, editor of Harper’s Classical 
Dictionary, has declared that Quo Vadzs “is essentially a serious book, It is, 
indeed, less a novel than a picture of manners, a study of social, intellectual, 
and political conditions. It is an attempt to embody in the form of a story a bit 
of the Roman ‘ Culturgeschichte.’ Consequently such discussion as it has so far 
excited springs from the very natural and interesting questions: ‘ Asa social 
picture, is it in reality a true one?’ and ‘Is the author in its pages buttressed by 
historic fact, or is he simply drawing on a powerful and exuberant imagination ?’ 
These questions have been asked of me again and again, and it is from this point 
of view that a few words may be appropriately written here of what is undenia- 
bly the most widely read novel of the day. 

‘There are three points as to which one should consider the book in estimat- 
ing its historical value. These are, first, the purely archeological question as to 
its mse en scene, the accuracy of its details, and the glimpses which it gives of 
Roman usage and custom in the imperial age ; second, the personal, relating to 
its representation of historical characters ; and third, its general fidelity to truth 
in the impression that it gives of the spirit of the time, and of the thought and 
feeling of the Roman people during the reign of Ntro. 

“On the archeological side it may be said that Quo Vad7s is in the main 
accurate and reliable. Its author has evidently read much of classical literature 
and of those works that deal with ancient life and manners. A thousand little 
touches make this certain, and they show its author to possess an innate histori- 
cal instinct and an admirable sense of proportion. Some of his bits of descrip- 
tion are really fine and glow with color. Such is his picture of the great Forum 
Romanum through which Lygia was carried by the slaves of Aulus Plautius. 
The forests of glittering columns, the white fronts of the temples, the maze of 
porticoes, the din of the money-changers, the strange cosmopolitan throng 
swarming amid the countless arches and colonnades, the mountebanks and 
sharpers—all these are drawn with a vigor and vivacity that bring them sharply 
before us and make us see with our own eyes one of the most wonderful sights 
that the world has ever known. Equally good is the vivid picture of the palace 
of Nero and of the midnight orgy at which roses dropped from the vaulted 
ceiling upon the panting, sweating, wine-inflamed banqueters, who clashed their 
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goblets of gold asthe shameless dancing girls mingled with the throng, while 
emperor and guests alike all wallowed in a license that knew no bounds, 
And no less forceful and true is the account of the scene in the amphitheatre 
where the Christians were destroyed after shameful tortures, torn apart by horses, 
hurled from a height to fall in bloody pulp upon the arena, crucified or rent by 
savage beasts. 

“ But Sienkiewicz is not an archzologist, and his wide reading, his careful 
study, and his glowing imagination have not given him that absolute command 
of detail which can belong only to the specialist in any subject. There are slips 
to be detected here and there.” 

* * x 

At the Champlain Summer-School, Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., dis- 
cussed Quo Vadzs and the other works of the same distinguished author. He 
contended that the beginning of the century gave us Scott, and the end gives us 
Sienkiewicz. The Polish novelist can well be compared to Scott, since he gives 
us the same great canvases, the same magnificent groupings of character, the 
same vivid description and powerful narration, the same wonderful variety of in- 
cident and adventure. He surpasses Scott in the condensation of his style, his 
power of analysis, his perception of the ethical current running under the actions 
of groups of men, and his high conception of his own obligations and duties as 
ateacher of the people. He owes his condensed style to the fashion of the time 
which will not tolerate Scott’s diffuseness, his use of analysis to the modern 
writers who introduced it, his ethical methods to the modern manner of writing 
history, and his sense of his own obligations to the deep faith which animates 
him. 

For a romantic writer he makes large use of the methods of the realists, 
and as a result secures effects which are not often met with among writers of 
romance. His faults spring from the use of this realism. It led him into acci- 
dental brutalities ; accidental because the great artist never stoops consciously 
to brutality. Theterrible scenes of the arena in Quo Vadzs, the scenes of Ro- 
man luxury, and the barbarous cruelties of the Polish wars with the Tartars and 
other wild nations, are described at times with too much minuteness for a criti- 
cal taste, and certainly without artistic necessity. But these faults are few and 
far between and do not mar the splendid pictures with which he provides us. 

The distinguishing mark of Sienkiewicz is his use of the conventionalities of 
the modern novel; his use of analysis, of adventure, and of love. George Eliot 
has nowhere given us so telling a picture of a human soul in its progress onward 
as the picture of the Roman soldier and noble, Vinicius, when he approaches 
Christianity, It is not only a picture of an individual; it is also a description of 
the change wrought ina whole people. The difficulty which modern writers of 
romance have in securing adventures of a new form or flavor does not seem to 
reach Sienkiewicz. His adventures pour out one after another like water from a 


spring, strange, exciting, and splendidly described. In the use which he makes 
of the passion of love he shows his originality in a striking way. There is no 
conventionality of the novel more tyrannical than this love. No novel is safe 
without it, and yet the theme is so worn that novelists are very much put to it to 
provide it with interest. The half-dozen heroes whom the Polish novelist has 
given us so far love with a vehemence and charm that provides the novel-reader 
with a new sensation. It is a Christian love which he portrays, the love of one 


man for one woman, a love that shall be eternal if the lovers desire, Whatever 
the novelists of the past century have done excellently, Sienkiewicz has done 
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better; surpassing Scott in adventure, Eliot in analysis, Ebers in rebuilding the 
past, and all in his treatment of the passion of love. 
* * * : 

The claims of Aubrey de Vere, who so often favored the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD in past years, were ably defended by Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, LL.D., in the same course of lectures at the Champlain Summer-School. 

The reading public and the critics of the day have steadily neglected Aubrey 
de Vere, the former because the critics have paid so little attention to his work. 
He has lived in undeserved obscurity for thirty years. The friend and successor 
of Wordsworth, he was really the only poet worthy to succeed Tennyson in the 
position of Laureate. The honor was not offered to him, and few found fault 
with the fact. One might wonder at the critics, if there lived to-day writers 
capable of the exalted office of conscientious critic. But criticism of the kind 
which flourished in the first half of the century does not exist. This explains in 
part the neglect displayed towards the work of Aubrey de Vere. The poet is 
now in his old age, over eighty, and is peacefully awaiting the end in his Irish 
home. His work covers the three departments of the epic, the lyric, and the 
dramatic. It is admitted by all that his drama of “‘ Alexander the Great”’ is one 
of the most finished plays of the century, both from the poetic and the acting 
stand-point. His father was also a writer of finished dramas, and one critic 
has declared the father’s play of “ Mary Tudor” the finest dramasince Shakspere. 

The characteristics of De Vere’s epic work are strength, ruggedness, and 
richness of coloring in the scenes portraying the legendary characters of Irish 
folk-lore. He presents his characters with the simplicity of the classic schools, 
and in this respect comes infinitely nearer to the spirit of the great epics than 
any one of the English poets who has attempted the epic since Milton. When 
his work in this department is compared with the highly-colored, sensuous pic- 
tures of Tennyson and others, it has the appearance of the bare mountain beside 
the green-clad hills below it. His spirituality is of the most exalted type. It 
directs and informs even the poems of pagan times, and his pagan characters ex- 
press in their simple reverence for the gods in whom they believe the poet’s faith 
in the benign God who rules the world. So strong, so severe are these epics, 
that at first reading they repel the average reader; but once accustomed to that 
rare and glorious air which the poet breathes, one rejects the sordid, sensuous, 
and perfumed atmosphere of poets less able. 

His lyrics and sonnets have a tenderness, a grace, a music of thought and 
expression that Tennyson himself could not surpass. Moreover they ring more 
true than the songs and sonnets of Tennyson. There is no straining for remote 
and rich-colored words. From a deep and tender heart these strains arise, and 
are sung with directness and simplicity. Yet everywhere is the deep color of a 
rich and perfectly disciplined imagination. There is no lack of tasteful color 
and fancy has its play. One leaves off the reading of De Vere with a deeper 
sense of the infinite than any modern poet is apt to give him; yet all the while 
the human sympathy, the play of a strong wit and an excellent humor, remind 
the reader that this is a singer of earth, who keeps his eyes fixed on the stars. 

*x a * 

Friends of the Summer-School should endeavor to make known their appre- 
ciation of its value and to increase its financial resources. The president, Rev. 
M. J. Lavelle, LL.D., 460 Madison Avenue, New York City, will be pleased to 
answer any letter of inquiry regarding the plans to gather funds for new build- 
ings and other improvements that are urgently needed. The following letter, 
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written by the Rev. J. M. Fleming, O.S.A., indicates some of the arguments that 
may be advanced to insure the perpetuity of the good work: 

Since my return, I have been frequently asked whether or not this novel 
movement, the Catholic Summer-School, will prove a failure. It is almost dis- 
couraging to behold the anhoying slowness with which people, under the mis- 
taken plea of the avoidance of haste, will recognize the benefits arising from a 
hitherto untried project. Why should we consider it unworthy of our investiga- 
tion? How can we reasonably condemn anything of which we know nothing ? 
Why should this movement prove a dismal failure? Its objects and aims are 
grand and noble. It will, in time, stimulate the ambition of those who are desir- 
ous to push on to the utmost heights of intellectual development. New veins of 
thought, new avenues of research will be unfolded before them. If we are in- 
terested in any particular line of study, we can there derive great assistance by 
attending lectures delivered by men who have given their lives to that branch. 

Then, again, are Catholics at all interested in the spread of truth? The 
Summer-School has been organized for the investigation and defence of the truth. 
Men of the world need not be told that the atmosphere of society is corrupted 
by the pestilential doctrines of error and infidelity. They must be aware that 
the system of immorality pursued by a large number of people will, if persisted 
in, eventually redound to the detriment of religion and of the state. Is it not 
encouraging to know that there is one spot to which we can confidently turh for 
a solution of the problems that intercept our intellectual vision? Truth where- 
ever it is found, or in whatsoever form it is propagated, must have its attrac- 
tions, because it is born of God and is the fountain which irrigates the various 
faculties of man. Truth is not alone confined directly to the clear expounding 
of God’s word. For the past three hundred years history has been a caricature 
of truth. There is not much more truth in it than an imperfect imitation. 
Learning, alluring diction, and enormous labor have been expended to falsify 
and misrepresent the teachings and influence of the Catholic Church on the 
foundation and prosperity of nations. Even those who endeavor to shake off the 
slavery of prejudice have minimized the benefits which she has bestowed on 
mankind. It is, thérefore, encouraging to learn that our church, and she alone, 
is and ought to be the church of mankind, and that all attempts to destroy her 
have only resulted in additional triumphs. All that is good in the world has 
been extracted directly or indirectly from the church. After listening to learned 
lectures on the early history of Christianity and her preponderating influence for 
liberty, education, and progress, we will be proud of our heritage and thank God 
that we belong to a church that has such an honorable record. 

The literature of the various countries is traced in these lectures from the 
very earliest ages down to the present century. This surely ought to interest a 
largé number of people. There are few at the present time who cannot claim 
familiarity with the works of poets and prose writers. The question, then, 
ought not to be asked whether this movement will be a failure, but how shall we 
contribute towards making it a permanent institution? We can do so by going 
to Lake Champlain and learning for ourselves all about it. One thing is certain, 
that if the Catholic Summer-School should prove a failure the Catholics of this 
country will miss a golden opportunity of effecting much good amongst their co- 
religionists and their non-Catholic brethren. But the management do not think 
of failure. A movement must succeed that has the approval of Leo XIIL, the 
leading members of the hierarchy, and many prominent laymen and women 
throughout the country. But, above every other consideration, it must succeed 
because it is engaged in the cause of God, and consequently His Divine Benedic- 
tion covers its entire proceedings. M.C.M. 








